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From The Editors...... 


This issue of Aniketana features translation from Kumaravyasa's epic 
poem 'Kamata Bharatha Katha Manjari’ Kumaravyasa is undoubtedly the 
greatest poet that Kannada has produced. Introducing this great poet to our 
non-Kannada readers gives us greathappiness. Itis our good fortune that two 
of the best scholars of Kumaravyasa have written on this great poet and we 
are sure that their essays, and the transalations from the pocm, will give a 
glimpse of the talents of this magnificent poet. 


In the second section of this issue, we are publishing the English 
versions of two folk tales. Dr. K. Marulasiddappa, a very important scholar 
of folk literature has enriched the value of the issue with his essay on folk 
tales. 


The third section of the issue presents an assortment of poets and 
writers. In the poctry section, in addition to publishing some representative 
poems of writers like Sumatindra Nadig, Malati Pattana Shetty, Siddalinga 
Desai, M.N. Vyasa Rao, Vecchi, who already have published collections of 
poems to their credit, we are presenting an unpublished pocm by Ta 
Ramaswamy an unassuming writer. The last one is presented here because 
the editors feel that it is one of the very important poems written in Kannada 
and that it is a pointer to the course that Kannada poetry may take in this 
decade. In addition to these poems, we have also included in this issue three 
short stories by Rajashekara Neeramanvi, Fakir Mohammad Katpadi and 
Abdul Majid Khan and an essay by A.R. Mitra. All these writers have made 
significant contributions to the body of Kannada literature and are in their 
own way representative writers in the forms of their choice. 


| In the section'Award Winning Author' we have tried to introduce not 
only 'Bharateeya Kavya Meemamse' which has won the Pampa Award 
instituted by the Government of Karnataka for its author the late Prof. T.N. 
Srikantaiah but some of his creative writing. We feel confident that our 
selections will find favour with our readers. 


For The Editors, 
Dr. S. Ramaswamy 
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The Season of Love and Death 


The passage below is taken from ‘Adiparva', the first book of 
Kumaravyasa's epic. Pandu the Kuru King once goes hunting ina forest. He 


sees a rishi-couple in union disguised as two deers and shoots an arrow at 
them. Both of them, mortally wounded, assume their human form. Before 
dying the rishi curses Pandu and tells him that he is bound to die when he 


unites with his wife. Saddened, Pandu abandons his throne and embraces the 
life of an ascetic in a forest. His two wives Madri and Kunti follow him to 
the forest. Years later Pandu is smitten by the shafts of love-god in the 
intoxicating season of spring. He cannot supress the desire to come to his 
wife. 

The words of the dead rishi come true and Pandu dics immediately 
afterwards. 


crane 
Listen, O Janamejaya! 

Amidst a hundred mountain peaks 

dwelt the lord of earth with his brave sons, 
warding off the scare of serpents, elephants 
wolves, lions and tigers, thus making 

the penance-grove a place fit for countless sages. 


2. 
There he learnt from kings of sages 

and felt the closeness of holy hermitage 

and watched the prowess of his mighty sons, 
befriended by his like-minded wives. 

This fortune reduced to straw 

all the riches of Elephant City. 


es 
His heart swelled by these thoughts in forest : 
The slave of children's joys, the pomp 
of heavenly cities. The harlot of pious rituals, 
the bride of salvation. The slave girl 
f lotus-fect of sages, the rule of triple worlds. 


: 


de 
The eldest son of the lord of the earth, 
was now sixteen; Bhima, fifteen; Arjuna, 
fourteen and thirteen each the youngest two, 


_ When all were studying with the best of sages, 
the season of flowers arrived there. 


ad 
Depths of streams and lakes were filled 
with rare coolness. When the day walked, 
the moss cracked and icy waters 


glittered below. The shades were pleasing. 
Myriad men lent their limbs to cooling breeze. 


ae 3. 
The blade of a sword lifted above the Yogi, 
a spear aimed at the hapless love-lorn, 
a stick with which to hit the heads 
of hermits, a hard blow for the pious, 
a sharp point driven into their hearts, 
_a sharp nail for proud owls 


but the household diety of hedonists : 
Thus appeared the season of flowers. 


eh He 
With buzzing bees playing singers 
sweet-throated koels heralds, 
heart-enchanting porrots pundits, 
matehless mango blossoms chowries, 
multitudinous flowers fans, 
the sexterous lord of spring assaulted Pandu. 


os. FS 
The glittering skins of ripened magoes; 
the crimson red of Ashoka springs; 
the sweet scent of blooming lotuses; 
the charms of tender creepers 
in the midst of dense woods; 
* the sweetness of breeze fresh with fragrance- 


these marvels won | 
the eyes and hearts of men. 
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~oe 

The month of sweetness was all-pervasive 
with bees swarming over boat-like lotus petals 
to taste the gushing streams of nectar 

bursting from flowers and white herons 

taking a dip in the marshes of nectar 


and dew-drops. Ducks, cranes and flamingoes 
were in flight all day long. 


. - 10- 
The many-scented cool breeze blew 
over the world. The love-lorn entered’ ps 
the region of woodland paths 
never to return. Against the best of men 
the commander of love-god's army 
took arms. Listen O lord of men. 


SET 
In that season of spring, adorned 

with flowers from head to foot, 
Madridevi was sporting in the woods. 
"who is this?" wodered the king. 

"Rambha or Urvashi? Or a heavenly bride 
loitering about?" 


-*93 
How quick the love-god! 

a hundred arrows reached him. 

As if sharp points of arrows pierced 

into his eight million hair-pores, 

the proud one wavered, the ocean 

of his wisdom now confined 

to the middle of the waist, knees and feet. 


May bc 2 
Losing all memory inl unknown to Kunti, 
furtively, upproaching his bride 

in the thick forest full of tender creepers 

he pulled the hem of her saree. "No", 

she cired collapsing on his feet. Lifting up 
by the hair-knot the struggling woman, 

he laid her on the ground. 
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Aaa 
“You murderer, sinner! Do you not remember 
the deeds of the past? Will not the words 
of the sage come true? Go burn yourself, 
Drawn by wicked lust, have you lost 
all sense?" with these words, the fair-limbed 
one struggled hard to free herself. 


4a, 
Vain, such words, morals, dictates. 
Who could heed them when smitten 
by the lance of Shiva's foe? Flames of lust 
enveloped and swallowed him. If he 
withdrew, it would hunt him down again. 
Knowing this the lord of earih held tight 
the helpless woman. And they mated. 


= Tas 
When rapt in delight, his face pulled back, 
eyes retreated, embrace loosened, body 
felt heavy, Heving a sigh, resting the check 
on the breasts of his queen, lay the lord 
of earth. This his wife saw in dread. 


me pS 
“Woe to you O pandu, the lord of earth. 
You touched me, a woman envenomed. 
O do not ruin me now. I had known It, 
had I not? To whom will you now entrust 
these boys, the pride of Kuru clan? Speak, 
Do not be angry with me." thus mooned Madri. 
+ Translated by 


H. S. Shivaprakasha 


Urvashi's Curse 


K.S. Radhakrishna 


The stanzas translated here are from the eight canto of Aranya Parva, 
the third book of Kumaravyasa's epic poem. Arjuna in his bid to acquire 
divine arrows, visits Indra, his devine father. Sharing the throne with Indra 
he watches the Apsara women dancing in the court of the king of Gods. His 
eyes rest involuntari Urvashi, the most celebrated beauty of the court of 
Indra. Unfortunately for him Indra mistakes his intent and sends Chitrasena, 
an emissary to Urvashi's palace with the directive that she satisfy his sons 
pleasures. Urvashi, who has heard of Arjuna's valour and his exploits in war 
feels flattered that the gallant from the earth had chosen her. Overcome with 
her own desires and love for the human Arjuna, she goes to his Palace. 
: The episode translated here brings out not only Kumaravyasa’'s flair 
_ for description but the selective care with which he uses words. Urvashi is 
_usually referred to as the divine woman and Arjuna with various names such 
as Partha, Nara etc., all of which indicate his earthly stock. Notice how the 
divine Urvashi falls and the human Arjuna acquires divine dimensions. 

i. Hear, O Janamejaya, Lord of the earth, not a trifling hair on partha's 
skin is cut by the mighty cupid's rapier; that ivy -limbed damsel bade 
ferewell to chitrasena and in joy sent for maidens of the playful chorus 
numbering thousands. 
2. The lotus-eyed bathed; clothed in the purest attire, she glittered 
adorned in the sheen of ornaments and gems; each of the maids brought 
perfumed annointments severally and made her rich hair in the principal 
aroma of the flower of lust. 

5. Her, daubed in turmeric, the slaves adorned with vermillion that the 
radiance of the nascent youthfulness doubled; like the keenest blade pulled 
out of the sheeth, like the scubbard holding the thinnest edge, like a meteor 
born for the death of cupids fore, shone the beauty of the divine damsel. 
4. An image of fragrance, an embossed mould of beauty, an earthly form 
of libertines’ expertise or the all-giving tree of fortune-secking leachers, the 
victorious ensign of eros, the basic incantation of erotic arts or the principal 
deity of heavenly women - so hard she was for description. 

D. The chollerym of enchanting the world, the sole gem on earth, a spell 
for subduing an untamed sage, the fruition of a saint's tapas, the solitary 
paradise of beauty in the world, all bliss of heaven personified, the lone 
abode of beauty - these urvashi's gait crystallized. 

6. The blessed ones doing the greatest Ashwamedha and Rajasuya - can 
they espy even the toc of this lady? Hail phaluguna! How great his fortune, 
the woman comes on her own to the palace of his staying! what a miracle! 
So the flatteress hailed Indra's son. 

iq. Hear O king of the earth, those sanctified doing the toughest Somay- 
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aga, the son of the god of rain, Jayanta, Nalakubara and their likes bribe her 
slaves, her maids, dressing girls and failing to see her once, serve their tums 
for years at her gates. 

8. Urvashi came with the multitude of lightning like slaves; like a cloud 
breaking from the mass and alighting, alighted from the palanquin at the 
palace; by the tinkling anklets of the crowd of her heed - criers, the absolute 
lord of song was stunned to silence - what more shall I say? 

0: Atevery door, the palm leaf - eyed damsels stood; the fly-flap carriers 
and wanton girls accompanying, the proud damsel entered the bed-chamber 
and espied him whose sire had done a hundred sacrifices, resting on his 
diamond-studded bed like Hari reposing on the great serpent. 

10. | Diamonds lacked lustre at the brightest rays of her side-ways glanc- 
ing, with the smoky white murals ceding way to her great iridescence; resting 
her hands on her friends’ shoulders, she cast her looks and thoughts on all the 
limbs of the crown-jewel of the kingly race. 

11. Thecool light flooding from the the glossy moon face akin to tender 
moon light spread a flood of aroma; the veil of his sleep lifted, the heroic 
Partha's heart beat up in the high-sensations felt in all his limbs. 

12. whence is this abundant fragrance, o great Hara so wondering and 
stretching his limbs, partha beheld Urvashi panting in erotic desires and 
wreathed in matchless fragrance in the inset of the glittering halo of heavenly 
ornaments. 

13. | My good God! this the great woman who in her delightful, creative 
dance entertains the court of Sutrama, this the great mother of the blemishless 
Shashiclan; her looks match her name and o Shiva, merits our meet adoration 
- so saying, he rose from his bed of gems. 

14. | Whatbrings yournoble self here, o treasure house ofreverence? You 
are the honoured woman of the king of Gods and I the blessed. Name your 
command; Iam your son; ignore civilities and tell me in your Love, said 
Partha to Urvashi. 

15. Amazed at his words, fainting at cupid's agitation within,admiring 
Partha's conduct, she was affrighted by the arrows of the limb-born, became 
hard in anger, shrunk in shame and fear, the damsel groaned in the tyranny 
of diverse elements. 

16. | Why did Chitrasena tell me of this man, why did I undertake this to 
become a prey of the perverse love-god. Why did he create this man ignorant 
of the ways of the world? Whoam and who this Nara - she sighed and cursed 
the lotus-born. 

17.  Ishe impaired in mind, is he a eunuch, is he inane, is he a brahmin, a 
rogue, a wicked scoundrel, a human form distorted? The crown J ewel of the 
fruition of the severest tapas of gods and demons that I am, I have seized his ~ 
left leg, I am undone alas - so melted the lows - eyed dame in shame. 
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18. Hey, me that roamed - tormented by Chitrasena’s words and agitated 
- love gods arrows have hurt; to make helpless women come in love and lick 
their wounds - is this the way of a paramour, alas! realise who i am, said the 
moon faced dame. 

19. Lady, wife of Pururava you were in the past and your son Aayu, of 

whom was born Nahusha; of whom I was born in the royal clan that grew 
thus, you did not enquire, said Nara politely. 

20. | Ohoho! how true that you tread but in the scriptures ways. Do not the 
men of the three worlds know that you are custodians of the laws of religion? 
Aren't you five sleeping in the bed of one woman but with us how upright you 
are O Hara! exclaimed the moon-iaced woman. 

21. | By mother's order the marital course with the lotus petal-cyed dame 
happened to the five. What is wrong in it? Isn't mothers word sacro sanct? 
Know, to the pleasure of the body, to the cthics of flaunting the pomp of lust, 
I am not the one that gallops towards sin, he said. 

- 22. By your mother's order marital course with the lotus-petal-eyed 
woman happened to the five, you say. King of Gods is your sire; Isn't father's 
word sacrosanct? I have came here on his order and the way to avert this fell 
murder by the flower-arrowed tyrant, you know, said the damsel politely. 
23. Do not pester, I ray. I dare not speak rudely. When you stand, 
armoured with fortitude, will the flower arrow hurt? Should you be wretched 

-O, mother and speak of other frets when you come to see your children. You 

know all and please be gone, he said. 
24. Lips trembling, hands glued to the cheeks, she swung her head and 
honed weapons of anger in her speer - like eyes. High anxiety, disturbed 
intellect, mind and emotions of the proud woman sct aflame the lustful 
woman's spirits. 
25. You, cousin of the shameless, abode of the vile, the sole lord of 
rogues, king of tricksters, master of dunces, friend of all evil men, ‘idiot’ 
know who | am and the world knows who you are, go to, shameless, said the 
moon faced dame. 
26. Icame here in love to you the whore-master that cast a spell and made 
me pine; I am easy of access and you strong in the armour of the love of the 
king of gods inaccessible. Eunuch that you are why do you wear these men's 
altire. Take, take this curse, said the woman rising her hands. 
27. Like the moon seized by Rahu, like the gem on the head of the furious 
great snake, like the warmest nectar, like musk stored in an angry lion's den, 
like the honey of molten metal, like pie well fried in deadly venom - so terri 
fyingly alluring the divine woman's beauty became. 
28. Hey the lowest of the human beasts, go move about in your land of 
Bharatavarsha as a eunuch a year full. Appeal to Hari, become a slave of 
Hara tell your father, this curse is true and strong and will not abate, go to, 
saying thus, the lustful woman turned her face. 
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Karntaka Bharatha Katha Manjari 


-Sujana 


Kumaravyasa's Karnata Bharatha Katha Manjari is an extraoridnary 
work which can arrest readers of different tastes and feast them with a variety 


of experieces. The poet himself is par-excellence; he does not splinter up the 
apparently diverse, make the opposites appear incongruent; he can distil at 
once the human, the divine, the worldly and the other worldly experiences. 


His comprehension of the human mind is so masterly that he can describe 
with enviable ease the unending combination of shades of colours seen in 


the human psyche when onc state of mind gets transformed into another. His 
language, everready like a well strung bow, like a well tuned instrument of 
a hundred chords can speak in metaphors alone and describe thoughts and 
emotions so vividly that they appear sensible to touch. Yet, this poct of such 
-divine abundance does not pose problems of compreshension but is under- 
stood by every one of his readers. While impressing his readers with this 
fecling that ' he is of our own stock’, he strikes them with the awe that he does 
not belong to their land at all. In this way Kumaravyasa is a universal poct 
who chose Kannada for the language of his epic poem. 

T.S. Eliot says that a great poem is born when the culture and 
language of a people are perfected. When Pampa was born, Kannada 
language and culture, were ripe and the great poet that he was, he plundered 
the harvest so completely that all the other pocts that came immediately after 
him appear to be dry stumps of cane left in the field after harvesing. 
However, the language so completely drained by Pampa was reinvigorated 
by the Vachana movement of the 12th century which left its impact on 
Kannada culture too. Neither the very intense but totally, absorbed Harihara 
nor the conscious Raghavanka-the two major pocts to come before Kumara- 
vyasa - reaped the benefit of this richness owing, perhaps to the reason that 
they lived in the close proximity of the revolution, historically. It is a 
common experience that the newly harvested and husked paddy becomes 
pasty when cooked. In like manner, these two poets could not absorb the best 
portion of the Vachana movement into their poetical works. That Kumara- 
vyasa became the rich beneficiary of this rich inheritance is seen in his spoke- 
word - lit-language. However he is different from the Vachanakaras in this; 
he transcends the duality of Hari and Hara; as a man he approves of the 
Chaturvarna and as a poct he transcends it. Above all, as a custodian of 
Kannada language which had already been enriched by the Vachana move- 
ment, he makes it vibrant with his rich experiences. Like an expert 
instrumentalist intoning all the rich cadences at once, he sings the immortal 
song of the other world even as he is humming the juicy experience, of the 
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world of men the nether world. He came little while after Harihara and 
Raghavanka, ata time when the air still smelt of the fragrance of the Vachana 
movement. He breathed it, practised the Yoga of rechaka puraka and 
kumbaka of that air. Naturally even common utterances of his vecame 
metaphorical. The excellence of Kannada enriched by the choral strain of 
men & women coming from a variety of castes and classes finds its fruition 
in Kumaravyasa's poctic genius, 

_ For Kumaravyasa, a keen observer of the world, its ways - the 
behaviour of men and women and even animals-everything has importance. 
An illustration of this is found in his treatment of the offering of betel Icaf, 
chewing which is considered a mere itch. Krishna who wanted to weaken 
Karna's purpose offers it to him in a vessel. The same Krishna offers it to 
Duryodhana and Arjuna who have gone to him secking his support in the 
ensuing war, only after accepting it from them. Urvashi's offering it to 
Chitrasena who has gone to her palace on an errand from Indra is more 
interesting; 'She shoved before him perfumed casks of musk and camphor.’ 
Even Jarasandha who laughs derisively at Krishna, Bheemaand Arjuna, who 
have come in the guise of brahmins, does not forget the civility of offering 
itto them. They are younger and weaker than he. So he thinks atleast, and 
he pushes it before them carclessly. For Kumaravyasa every custom, action- 
however insignificant - is importantas its observance reflects not only on the 
emotional state of the person but on the attitude that prompts it. 

He not only describes social customs and bchavioural pattems 
adroitly but suggests many abstract things in these descripuons. It may be 
Bhagadatta's mighty tusker, or the accursed python or the horses of Arjuna's 
Chariot or the cattle frisked away in the go-grahana episode, he describes 
everything with great love. His description of how Bheema tries to put away 
the sleep creeping on him when he is keeping watch of his kindred in the 
forest, his plight, physical and psychological, when he is gripped by the 
python; the same Bheema's sense of awe at secing the splendid form of 
Anjaneya which had enabled him fly across the ocean; Uttara's initial idiosy 
and his embarrassment after the go-grahana war, or the hurt pride of Arjuna 
when he is defeated by the Kirata or his explosive state of mind when he 
learns that the Kirata is none other than Shiva himself; the same warrior's 
hurt pride when Krishna a mere sarathi bears his bosom to receive 
Bhagadatta's spear in order to protect a rathi like him or Karna's intense but 
ghastly desire - on his learning that pandavas are infact his brothers - to 
dismember and be dismembered by Arjuna so that the wounds of the two kiss 
each others’ and their entrails entwain bedore dying - these are but a few 
instances where Kumaravyasa excels all the earlier writers of the Ma- 
habharatha. It is true that at places, he appears to lose sight of the subtleties 
of Vyasa; it is equally true, however, that-at other places as in the examples 
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cited above, he excels even the sage - poet. In describing an emotional state 
metamorphosing into another, he excels not only Pampa but Vyasa without 
ever so sacrificing the dramatic quality inherent in poetry. In a hundred 
instances as in describing the diverse feelings of Urvashi - who comes to 
Arjuna's palace as a matter of duty and full of anxious love - on hearing his 
words, or Arjuna's embarrassment on realising that the Kirata is none other 
than Lord Shiva himself or how Duryodhana's tranquil mind is agitated by 
the words of Krishna, Dharma and Bhima - Kumaravyasa portrays with de- 
lectable care the changing emotions of the respective characters and is un- 
‘matched in his poetic felicity. Infactit is in the apt descriptions of these subtle 
emotional states that poetry scores over dramatic art. I think it is necessary 
that I enlarge upon what I have said. In the works of Pampa and Ranna, 
Duryodhana conceals himself in the Vaishampayana lake at the instance of 
Bheeshma. Isn't doing so a self-insulting and a shameful act for him who has 
been described by these poets as 'adhimanadhana’ (one whose pride was his 
wealth). But in the poems of Vyasa and Kumaravyasa, Duryodyana hides 
in the lake not on the advice of Bheema, but for two strategic reasons of his 
own: 1. he is very tired and wants to rest so that he could resume the fight 
with renewed vigour on the following morning. 2. he wants to buy time 
till the next day. Patanjali says in his Yogasutra! Flowing on by its own 
potency, established all the same even in the wise, is the love of life 
(Tr: Ramaprasada) Vyasais uncanny in his observations and he is aware that 
in wisemen the instinct for survival is very strong; his Duryodhana does not 
see the lake as a shameless exit into the nether world but sees it a safe place 
of resting. Kumaravyasa, too, displays this awareness. The taunting and - 
teasing words of Krishna, Bheema and Dharma ignite Kurava's anger which 
very soon envelops all his senses and becomes a veil of forgetfulness on the 
incantatory syllables of Udakastambha. His activated heroic impulses make 
him forget the Udakastambha (the art of hiding in water by regulating breath) 
with the result air bubbles emerge in the lake water. His desire for war 
becomes intense once again and he feels ashamed of himself for hiding in 
water. He emerges from the lake ‘like the all consuming fire exploding from 
the ocean’. That he is consumed by the fire of anger is manifest in the air 
bubbles surfacing in the water; the lake which did not appear earlier to be 
a shameful place for hiding, now appears to be one. Kumaravyasa's insignt 
into human psyche affords us all these subtleties. 

The characters of the Mahabharatha are not linear in nature and do not 
grow in Straight lines. Once an elderly person of my village described them 
thus: ‘it is a huge forest with many and avariety of woods - each one taller 
and bigger than the other.’ This simple but apt description is true not only of 
the characters of Vyasa's Bharatha but of Pampa's and Kumaravyasa’s. More 
true of Kumaravyasa's work than of Pampa's for it has not vowed as the 
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latter's work has, to develop the characters within the rigid frame work of 
their essential traits (Duryodhana for his obstinacy, Karna for his truthful- 
ness, Bhima for his courage, Shalya for his power of arms etc., (Pampa 
Bharatha). In one of the introductory verses - 'This is heroism for kings, the 
choice of the absolute vedas for the twice-born, philosophical discource for 
yogis, wisdom for statesmen, erotic love for the parted sweet hearts, 
embellishment of scholars, this work is, the Bharatha composed by Kumara- 
vyasa, a master of poems' - the poet makes it clear that his work is composed 
with emotions and sentiments as its back drop. 

Even the Uttara episode should be studied in this light. Bendre who 
has written an excellent essay on this episode, has seen the character as an 
instrument of building up the atmosphere of humour. This boy Uttara is king 
Virata's son; King Virata is himself a very simple and weak soul who relies 
on the physical prowess of his brother-in-law, Kichaka. His gullibility is 
such that he has accepted the Pandavas in disguise as his guests without 
suspecting their identity in the least. But Duryodhana, who is a deeper man, 
finds it difficult to swallow the popular word that Kichaka 1s killed by 
Gandharvas, suspects that the pandavas are staying incognito in the Virata 
Kingdom and wants to probe the matter futher. To this end, he engages 
himself in stealing Virata's cattle which finally leads to the go-grahana war. 
Virata is aware that his pampered son is igorant of the skills of warfare but 
the doting father that he is, he readily believes that it is his son, who has 
vanquished the foe and won the war. He hits Kanka Bhatta with dice for 
telling him that it may not be his son afterall who has won the war. He is an 
excellent example of a doting father. He refuses to see the transparent truth 
even when his son stands before him with his head bowed in embarrassment 
and shame. The prince says ‘Father, do these false apparel of honour fit me? 
The heroic reception befits the deserving. Be done with this, for he that won 
the war is another; why all these for me-a mere chariotecr? His father’s reply 
is 'who else merits this Valour, this humility; do not argue for I know your 
valour, my son, That Uttara is the son of such a father is the atmosphere 
created here. This boy, amere ranter in the beginning is later made a hero 
by Arjuna with akind of shock therapy. In Kumaravyasa's poem, even Uttara 
is a complex character. 

No character is simple, indeed; they are all endowed with depth. Not 
only the human and the wordly experiences but divine perceptions are 
described with equal ease. The poet does not appear to be very enthusiastic ° 
about describing nature, but he does describe nature when he considers it 
useful for the exposition of human nature. 

The dense night in which Drona declares war is described as ‘the bee 
- attacking the lotus earth... the dark embryo of the Dooms-day'. The lotus and 
the bee are tender and beautiful but the earth and the night are infinite and 
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cosmic. The bee attacks the lotus and the lotus conceives. The night is a 
nature-created safe chamber for procreation. However, this safe chamber for 
procreation is a dark embryo of the dooms day and turns destructive even as 
the armies are wasted in that night's war. Torches are lit up to guide the four 
tiered army in the night and the spectacle of the night appeared 'a Deepavali 
celebrated by Death’, ‘like the day premeturety delivered from the womb of 
the night.’ The first image suggests great suffering but for Death who enjoys 
it, it affords great happiness. The second image brings out the tragic part; the 
night has delivered the undergrown foetus. The foetus will not survive and 
yet the parents have to undergo the torture. The soldiers die in the war of that 
night and the torches will be extinguished soon. The sun would have risen, 
if the night had delivered a fully grown infant. Such metaphors as these bring 
out Kumaravyasa's talent for making natural occurances suggestive. He is 
matchless, too, in his description of the navarasas, the nine elements. He 
describes not only the human and the worldly experiences but divine 
experiences with great ease. Any number of illustration such as Bhima's 
sense of divine wonder at seeing the awe-inspiring form of Anjancya, or 
Arjuna's at secing the divine form Lord Shiva or the cosmic form of Krishna 
- can be culled out from the epic. And yet not one is like another. 
Kumaravyasa can describe with equal ease and aplomb philosophical dis- 
courses too. This he does in the form of words of solace spoken by 
characters. 

All these Kumaravyasa is able to accomplish with his extraodinary 
flair for metaphor - making. In this respect he is Shakespeare's kin, as Prof. 
S. V. Ranganna has made out in his essay. His natural talent for metaphors 
is of such abundance that it is difficult to speculate how and where and why 
he uses a metaphor. Like an extraordinarily lucky man who falls on treasure 
even when he stumbles, casualand even wrong utterances of Kumaravyasa 
become metaphors. The second letter rhyme of the Bhamini Shatpadi which 
is aclap-trap for many a minor artiste, is for Kumaravyasa, a source of spon- 
tancous inspiration. He is able to sum up the noble-aspect of Duryodhana's 
character in one metaphor,' to the lady earth, he became a vermillion of 
blood.’ This very Duryodhana is advised by Krishna-when he has gone 
there to seek the latter's support in the war-in the following words: “This 
lady Earth, has she husbanded and cremated herself with any?" She does not 
live with any and die with anyone. Countless nmber of kings have fought 
for her favours and not even her hair is drenched; but a few men like 
Duryodhana are lucky in that she sports them as a vermillion mark on her 
forehead. When Bheeshma falls on his bed of arrows the poet exclaims: "The 
sun shone like a lamp on the huge pillar of western hill’. Had this description 
of the sun-set been made else where, it would not have had its grandeur 
and suggestive quality. But as it coincides with Bheeshma's fall, its 
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propriety is unmatched. When some one in the family dies, a lamp is lit in 
the parlour. But when the great Bheeshma who has grown to his superb 
stature by sucking nectar from the divine Ganga's breasts, falls Mother 
Nature Laments his fall by lighting the sun-lamp on huge pillar of Western 
hills. There are any number of such metaphors and some are concealed in 
the spoken idiom and are not apparent to first reading. Let me illustrate this 
last observation. Bhima and Jarasandha "the big-handed two thirsting for 
victory" are engaged in a wrestling bout. They wrestle for many days and 
yet their 'vigour does not diminish, the seed of anger docs not rot, the screw 
grip of desire for victory docs not become loose, vanity does not deflate, 
display of pride does not abate’. The substance of these lines communicates 
itself to the reader in the first reading itself but the metaphors conccaled in 
the spoken idiom do not reveal themselves. Take for example 'the screw grip 
of desire for victory docs not become loose’. The determination of the 
wrestlers to win is so strong that it does not become weak despite fighting for 
many days. Men like Uttara decide ona war very quickly and run away from 
it with the same velocity. Their determination to fightis like arusty nail fixed ~ 
on a hollow board. But in this case the desire of the wrestlers for victory is 
so strong that it is like a sturdy nail fixed ona strong beam. As it happens 
to Jarasandha later, when he is physically tired. "Then tedium settled, the 
hope of victory slipped, the display of courage departed, the red of valour 
darkened, the desire for victory abated.’ In just one metaphor the poct 
describes not only the 'then’ but suggests the later’. To say that this is a mere 
poetic covsention and an embellishment is to be blind to the emotional 
content of the metaphor. 

Shakespeare, too, has made use of the image of the screw in his 
Macbeth. To harden the determination of her indecisive husband, lady 
Macbeth says. "But screw your courage Lo the sticking place and we will not 
fail” (Macbeth 1 vii) Kumaravyasa describes, tears of joy as roaming guests 
of the eyes and Shakespeare describes cardelia's tears thus. "These happy 
smilects that played on her ripe lips seem not to know what guests were in her 
eyes’ (King lear IV 1ii) 

Only a genius who can see harmony in apparently dissimilar things 
can create great metaphors. As a matter of fact the elan of the words, tales, 
characters used by the great pocts lics in the harmony that they are able to 
discover in the scemingly dissimilar and incongruent. This explains why 
their works seem easy to comprehend but in truth are very complex. The six 
divine mothers see Shiva's son Kartikeya lying on the reeds on the bank and 
weeping. They want to console him. The divine infant puts on six faces and 
suckles at their breasts simultancouusly. A great poet, like that divine child, 
assumes many faces, and mouths to suck from the breasts of mother nature. 
The essence thus sucked is digested by one system and assimilated into the 
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blood-elan.. This explains the complex nature of the characters in 
Kumaravyasa's poem. All of them have their Kindividual traits but none of 
them can be classified into types. 

His vision is not born out of boyish devotion; nor is it an exuberant 
out burst of an inexperienced intellect. It is true that all the characters in the 
poem experience ecstatic joy in the presence of Krishna. Every one of them, 
however, has a free will and is not overwhelmed by his zealous devotion to 
the Lord. Arjuna for example is always with Krishna but isn't free from pride, 
a natural trait for him, ahuman. Just as awareness dawns on him, ignorance 
overwhelms him, too. Kunti's son who has realised Lord shiva and obtained 
the Pashupatha is described thus; 'Nara's physical form drowned in the 
nectar of the alchemy of Hara's touch glittered like a snake that has shed its 
coil lately, and encharted the sights and thoughtof Gods and men’. At Shiva's 
touch, he loses his mortal veil as a snake sheds its skin, but once out of the — 
divine presence he acquires it again and is his old self. In one of his parables 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa has said that the sins of a bather in Ganga 
await him-like his clothes-on the banks. Even Duryodhana who is deter- 
mined to put fetters on Krishna, the emissary of the Pandavas is disturbed by 
the radiance of his foe. But unlike others present in the hall, he is not inspired 
with devotion. Krishna's divine presence enkindless in him a renwed 
resolution to fight with that abundance of energy called Krishna. ‘I will fight 
him till my arms are weary, for unless I provoke him there is no emancipa- 
tion for me.’ He hardens his resolution to fight his foe ‘who talks of a pact 
without and inspires discord within me, who seemingly different is inreality 
not so. I will die by his hands; Let me not fear his words and deeds’. The 
characters of Kumaravyasa's epic poem live in the intense brightness of 
Krishna's divinity but do not lose their own individual natures as their 
devotion to him is not boyish. In fact their living in the proximity of the 
divine character gives them wider attributes while helping them retain their _ 
individual traits. 

As in metaphors, Kumaravyasa is rich in his diction too. Just as his 
heroes are not wanting in weapons, he is not wanting in vocabulary. But he 
does not squander his wealth. He has an uncanny talent for using epithets. 
In the Kiratharjuna episode, he addresses Shiva variously as Shiva, Phala- 
ksha, Shashishekhara, Jahnavidhara, Tryambaka, Dhananjaya, Parvati 
ramana, Pinaka, Pashupati etc., In the Kandavadhana episode! Agni is 
called by fourteen differnt names. How many names a mere arrow is called 
with Bana, Shara, Kanda, Ambu- that all these words mean water also is well 
exploited. Notice how Indra cleanses his sons frets and worries, caused by 
Urvashi's curse: "The mire clapped on his mind' they washed, Gods of fire, 
rain and of other elements with the multitudes of Kanda. Kanda here means 
both arrow and water. By giving their divine arrows to him, they wash the 
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frets and worries of Partha. Kumaravyasa has plundered not only the rich 
dictions of Kannada and Sanskrit but has invaded the Marathi lexicon too and 
has exploited the subtle shades of meanings of these words. His vast 
vocabulary not withstanding, he does not pose problems of comprehension. 
His work isa fine example of the observation that great poetry communicates 
before itis understood. Above all his talent for metaphors endows his diction 
the ability to shed its prosaic nature and acquire a crystal - like brillance. As 
Kuvempu says "He is a wizard; a poet-Bhagiratha who has brought down the 
Ganga of poetry. His natural flair for words knows intuitively how partic ular 
words move specific rasas. , 

The feeling of our intellectural horizons widening that we get when 
we see the splendour of a forest in the spring, or the rich colours of twilight, 
or the dawn - like radiance of the stars in the new moon sky - this expansive 
feeling we get when weread and re-read Kumaravyasa's Bharatha. The work 
gives the reader - irrespective of whether he is a lover of classical or modern 
poetry - new insights and grows with him. Even if we feel that Vyasa's 
subtleties are some what impaired at places, we feel compelled to read 
Kumaravyasa Bharata even after reading Pampa for this work affords a 
broader and deeper vision of life than the one given us by Vidramarjuna 
Vijaya. Karnata Bharatha Katha Manjari is a universal poem that has taken 
life in the rhythmic excellence of the Kannada meter - Bhamini Shatpadi. It 
is well neigh impossible to translate this work into any other language, even 
into Kannada prose. | 

Translated by K.S.Radhakrishna 
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Kumaravyasa 
K. D. Kurtakoti 


The fact that three of the major Kannada poets, Pampa, Ranna and 
Kumaravyasa, rewrote the Mahabharata, is very significant, The narrative 
structure of each one of these poems has its own logic. "It is a big story and 
it 1s not possible for any poet to retell it without damaging its structure. Only 
Pampa can achieve success in this task. "It is a boastful statement but Pampa 
succeeds eminently. Pampa, with great insight selects dramatic events from 
the Mahabharata and arranges them in the narrative order and the arrange- 
ment of events follows certain principles like simultaneity, contrast, conflict 
and harmony. Ranna's poem is an elaboration of a single incident from the 
Mahabharata - the decisive mace-fight between Bheema and Duryodhana 
- and the method of Ranna is description mather than narration. Like the carth 
every narrative, it seems, has its revolution and its rotation. If the story is 
substained by narration, description makes it alive. Again both these poems 
are historical, in the sense, that they interpret the events of the epic in the light 
of contemporary history. What we miss in Ranna is the historical vision of 
Pampa whose poetic purpose is to present the meaning of human history in 
concrete terms. 

Kumaravyasa's poem is entierly different, both in tone and structure, 
from the poetry of Pampa and Ranna. The poems of Pampa and Ranna being 
sophisticated dispense with the codes of the narrative; Kumaravyasa revives 
the oral tradition by strictly adhering to the codes. There are many narrators 
like Suta, Vaishampayana and Sanjaya and each narrator has his own set of 
listerners. In this respect Kumaravyasa follows the original Sanskrit 
Mahabhrata which employs not one but several narrative techniques. The 
diference between the two works seems to be this; the original work in 
Sanskri which belonged to oral tradition had no option but toemploy a varitey 
of narrative techniques while using a limited number of codes in order to 
maintain the form of poetry. Kumaravyasa, on the other hand, deliberately 
chose to write in the old tradition in order to accommodate non-dramatic 
states of feeling. For example, Krishna's visit to the palace of Duryodhana 
for diplomatic reasons and the final defeat of Bheeshma when he receives a 
mortal blow from the deadly arrows of Arjuna, are such moments in the 
poem. Krishna's coming to the palace is stated in about six verses, that is 
about 36 lines. What is changed in each statement is only the epithet of 
Krishna and these changing epithets simply narrate the mythical exploits of 
Krishna. Bheeshma describes the excruciating pain caused by the arrows of 
Arjuna. "Bheeshmacould stand any pain caused by any other weapon except 
the arrows of Arjuna." Bheeshma kees on repeating this statement in 
about eight verses, each time changing the name of the weapon - the mace of 
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Vishnu, the tusk of Varaha, the thuderbolt of Indra, the claws of Narasimha 
etc. The intensity of experience is translated into the cumulative effect of 
many such events spread over a vast range of mythical time. 

Kumaravyasa's poem is not as long as the original work in Sanskrit, 
but it is long enough. It has only ten 'Parvas' as against the eighteen 'Parvas’ 
or books in the Mahabharata. It ends with the coronation of Yudhishthira 
after the battle of the Pandavas and Kauravas. But in spite of this enormous 
length the poctic interest is kept up by the interior varicty of verbal expres- 
sions, gestures and rhythm. Kumaravyasa accepted the narrative technique 
of the old puranas, but his poem cannot be called a purana. Borrowing a 
technique with the full awareness of its advantages and disadvantages, 1S a 
responsible act. Whatever 1s borrowed is enriched by Kumaravyasa's clo- 
quent versification. ns 

But what is important is the fact that all the clements of the topic like 
plot, character, language and verification and techniques become the terms 
of narration in this poctry. The narrative of the Mahabharata story unfolds 
4 vast world of men and events the sole purpose of which seems to discover 
the relations between men and the world in which they live and also between 
man and his actions. but Kumaravyasa also tries to discover the interaction 
of the human and the divine. this is the main reason for the change in the form 
of poetry. Kumaravyasa modestly but firmly rejects the generic elements 
of great poctry like Icarned language and the blending of nine rasas. "My 
poetry is like plain water touched with 'tulsi’ leaves and it exudes the divine 
attributes of Lord Krishna.” This is how Kumaravyasa establishes a new 
poetic genre. the pupose of this article is to shed light on some aspects of this 
poetry. 


I] 

The Mahabharata is basically a story of the growth, nature and 
consequences of human action. The theme of brotherly hostility between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, which is finely adumbrated in the myth of Garuda 
and the serpents, in the introductory chapter, gives a very wide scope for the 
development of human action in all its aspects. The problem of choice 
between action and inaction with all its implications is a favourite porblem 
in the various systems of Indian Philosophy. A. Arnould, a French scholar 
while discussing the fundamentals of Bhuddhism draws this conclusion 
regarding the law of Karma. 

The law of causation is everywhere supreme. This is the law 
of Karma: Karma is the invitable link between cause and effect; 
applied to human destiny. This means that every man recps what he 
has sown, ncither more nor less, and in this passage thorough earthly 
like, will reap every grain of that harvest - tares or corn, nettles or 
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roses...... We acclaim the notion of a God, kind-hearted, indulgenit, 

who is touched by our tears and prayers, who will forgive us our sins 

or fulfill our desires, if we will but humour him. but there is no such 

God...... For better or for worse no man may escape his Karma. 

The passage gives a general and simplified explanation of the law of 
Karma. It doesn't answer some of the basic questions about Karma like, Is 
Karma the expression of human personality? Such qutstions are raised in the 
Mahabharata and are satisfactorily answered. That is to say that the 
Mahabharata is deeply concerned with the problem of Karma. The seven 
hundred verses of Bhagavadgita which suspend the narration of war are 
devoted to the discussion of this problem. The characters of the Ma- 
habharata cannot resist the law of Karma nor can they escape its conse- 
quences. But who inspires the human bein gs to get involved in action? And 
who are the designers of human action and who are the arbitrators at the time 
of reward or punishment? It seems that the Cpic tries its ulmost to answer 
these questions and define the meaning of human action and human 
destiny, 

The poetry of Pampa and the poetry of Kumaravyasa also raise these 
questions and try to answer them in their own way. According to Pampa the 
human personality has a potential for action and therefore is ultimately 
responsible for good or evil results. Since the human action isa process it 
must yield some result, this fact, it seems, is the reason for the emphasis on 
character in the poetry of Pampa. At the end of his poem he gives a list of 
major chracters of the Mahabharata along with their attributes. The 
obstinacy of Duryodhana, the truthfulness of Karna, the sublimity of Bhee- 
shma, the manliness of Bheemaetc. are not only the traits of behaviour but 
also model of action and sources of communal value. This is not to say that 
Pampa's characters are psychologically evolved unlike the characters of the 
ancient epic. But they are definitely agents of action and they are fully 
responsible for the choice of their actions. 

The characters of Kumaravyasa are neither less active nor less 
responsible than those of Pampa. They are vi gorously active and are morally 
aware of the good or evil of their action. But they also know their 
helplessness, the helplessness of human condition. Pampa's Duryodhana is 
aware of his obstinacy asa source of evil of his actions but ultimate! y hc holds 
himself resposible for all that he does. Kumaravyasa's Duryodhana con- 
fesses his guilt to his father in the presence of Krishna. But he also knows 
that Krishna is the Supreme God and holds him responsible for the unfortu- 
nate situation. "Krishna is as much in my heart as he is in yours. It is he who 
inspires me to fight. Unless I provoke him I cannot have my liberation". If 
the Pandvas are related to Krishna by being obedient to Him Duryodhana's 
relationship with God is one of disobedience. But Duryodhana is not Satan 
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because he knows that this disobedience is a quicker way to God. Even the 
good characters in Kumaravyasa, the devotees of God, do not shirk human 
responsibility. The Pandavas do not behave ina less responsible way because 
there is Krishna to look after them. the law of Karma is inexorable even in 
the presence of God. In the Virataparva the Pandavas live ina world without 
Krishna. They are forced to live incognito and they hide suffering behind the 
masks they have put on. This is also a period of dark night of their souls. Only 
at the end of that book they send a Ictter to Krishna linviting him to the 
marriage of Abhimanya with Uttara, the daughter of virta. "Marriage is only 
a pretext; kindly show youself to us"-this isthe gistof Yudhishthira’s Ictter. 
As long as they are human beings, God or no God, the Pandavas are subject 
to all kinds of suffering, privations and humiliation. 

The chracter in the long poem of Kumaravyasa do not have the 
psychological consistency of dramatic characters. A character in a drama 
must act with the force of his or her whole being because the chracter 1s 
represented on the stage by an actor in flesh and blood. Ina narrative the 
characters have immense scope and liesure so that they can afford io live a 
complete life not only of actualities but also possibilities. The character of 
Yudhishthira, for example, is a perfect specimen of a complete character. 
The truthful Yudhisthira must tcll a lic for the sake of completeness. In the 
same way Arjuna must become a woman for a year and the fearless Bheenia 
must groan with fear under the crushing weight of a python. The obedicnt 
Arjuna quarrels with his brother when he questions his valour and the brave 
Karna is afraid of talking to Krishna when he asks Karna to persuade 
Duryodhna to agree to a treaty of peace. The growth of Arjuna’s character 
passing through several phases which many times contradict one another 1s 
worth studying. 

The characters of Kumaravyasa change, and sometimes contradict 
themselves because they have to do and act to fulfill the requirements of the 
narrative. Evena minor character like Sanjaya whose business 1s to run small 
errands in the palace, rises to the occasion and becomes the chief narrator to 
the blind king Dhritarashtra. The war which went on for eighteen days at 
Kurukshetra appeared before his eyes through the grace of Vyasa. Apart 
from being a seer hc has the courage to tell the whole truth. The blind listener 
and the narrator who sees beyond together make an ironic situation. Sanjaya 
cannot help saying what he sces and Dhritarashtra must listen to him and 
swallow whathe says. Sanjaya plays a double role here since he is acharacter 
in the story as well as a narrator. As a character he is involved in the events 
and actions of the story, but as a narrator he is completely detached. "Your 
sons are foolish and they are hell-bent to bur the very roots of your line..... 
your son's victory doesn't mean the defeat of the Pandavas; it is Krishna who 
is defeated and this defeat will be the doomsday of the Kauravas very soon". 
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Sanjaya with all concern for the hurt feelings of the blind king is obliged to 
tell the harsh truths. He repeatedly tells that the Kauravas have been wooing 
death. Sanjaya's narration continues for five Parvas. Atthe endof Gadaparva 
his eyes get blurred and doesn't see Duryodhana who is left alone. Sanjaya 
feels anxious, takes leave of Dhritarashtra and goes in search of Duryodhana. 
The harrator who is outside the story once again gets lost in the story. It is 
a different Sanjaya, now weeping tears of sympathy and compassion for the 
same ‘foolish son’ of Dhritarashtra. 

The change of role or function is very obvious in the case of San jaya 
but it is subtle in other characters. Arjuna quarrelling with Yudhisthira, or 
Arjuna refusing to shoot Karna when Karna's chariot gets stuck in the bloody 
mud, are such instances. "I had not hated even Duryodhanaas muchas I hated 
Karna; now I dont's know why I feel a decper affection for him than the 
affection I feel for Yudhisthira. Krishna, I won'tkill Karna”. The lon g history 
of hatred between Karna and Arjuna abruptly comes to an end and puts an 
obstacle in the way of Karna's death, the takin g place of which is inevitable. 
Karna, the son of the Sun-God is destined to live and dies in a dark and 
mysterious way. Arjuna's love for Karna sheds a feeble light on the hidden 
truth of Karna. Krishna with his divine authority snubs Arjuna and persuades 
him to kill Karna. It only proves that every chracter in a narrative must fulfill 
the requirements of the story in an unconscious manner. Sometimes they 
seem to go against the narrative, but the deviation is not decisive and always 
itis in the interest of the narrative. Through suchmoments only the structure 
of the narrative gets defined. Arjuna kills Karna yielding to Krishna's 
provacation, but we know that it is not the same Arjuna. Itis now an Arjuna 
whose hate and love for Karna are completely drained out. Itis the insistence 
of the narrative that Arjuna should kill Karna, and the structure of the 
narrative imitates the structure of the law of Karma. Karma need not be the 
expression of personality, and Karma doesn't recognise the scruples of 
personal morality. The concern of Kumaravyasa's narrative is to discover a 
higher and a more profound moral order. 

_ The goal of Kumaravyasa's poem, then, is the dicovery of this moral 
order which transcends the human moral order. Krishna who accordin g to 
Kumarvyasa is the supreme Godhead embodies this moral order. In Udyoga 
Parva Krishna tells Sanjaya in unquaivocal terms: To me both these parties- 
- the Pandavas and Kauravas -- are alike. Iam not partial and sincerely wish 
that both of them prosper. But Sanjaya, when Draupadi cried out for me in 
utter helplessness when she was being stripped in the open court, I was hurt", 
The hostility between the cousins is a human affair and Krishna need not 
intervence to pacify. But subjecting a women to gross humiliation is a crime 
against God and therefore he must intervene. Anybody who tries to disturb 
the order of creation is punished by him. But the problem before poctry is 
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~ how to present God whose ways are inscrutable and who cannot be grasped 
or comprehended either by the senses or by the mind, Kumaravyasa 
succeeded in presenting Krishna strictly in terms of the narrative, Bheeshma 
while describing Krishna says, "This beautiful human form is the only abode 
of the principle of formlcssness. The supreme Brahaman which includes the 
whole of the universe is moving before us, in his form". Krishna has a name 
and a human personality, only his ways are non-human, the narrative grasps 
the huaman, expresses it in its own terms, but implics the divine. "You all 
consider me a god, but godliness I have not" "Alas, my father (Vasudeva) is 
never tired of putting me to shame" Krishna asserts his divinity by denying 
it. Sometimes it seems that Krishna is playacting. Duryodhana accuses him 
of being acunning magician, acrafty actor. but itis a high type of playacting 
which alone can reveal the truth. He knows the secrets of the law of Karma 
and makes it operative. He is aware of the capacities and also limitations of 
human life. But he has great respect for the capeacity of human being to 
suffer. After the war his words of solace to Gandhari, the mother who has lost 
her hundred sons in the war, are really moving: "I know your sons died 
because of the sinful actions of their previous births. Noman is immortal and 
even a hero must die. but gods cannot undergo all this suffering”. these are 
not words of advice, but words of divine confession. 

The characters of Kumaravyasa are shaped and also perfected, in the 
technical sense, by the law of Karma. But what is interesting is the fact that 
the law of Karma is not opposed to the 'notion of God’; Krishna is as much 
supreme everywhere in the poem as the law of Karma. Each of the characters 
of Kumaravyasa has a story - a Karmic story - which sahpes the narrative. 
Krishna is the only exception to this rule. One of the introductory verses of 
the poem calls it the story’ of Krishna. The sense of this statment is neither 
ironic nor is it ambivalent. From the point of view of the poet whatever 
happens in the narrative is duc to Krishna's supreme power. But participants 
are human beings and it is theirexpericnces, emotions and actions that weave 
the story. butin Kumaravyasa all the characters grow, actand even meet their 
death in order to fulfill the divine plan. Krishna is their goal, ultimate reality 
and also the meaning of all their actions. 

But Krishna is not a character in the ordinary sense of the term. A 
character in a play or a poem is identified by his or her attributes and actions. 
Krishna is identified by his weapons, his yellow silk garment and his be- 
witching smile. His only attribute 1s complete lack of attributes. As far as 
action is concerned he does very little in the epic and whatever little he does 
amounts to non-doing or undoing. He becomes Arjuna's charioteer, goes to 
the court of Duryodhana as an ambassador of the Pandavas, destroys Kama's 
personality by telling him the secret of his birth, or presses the ground with 
his toe so that Duryodhana is toppled from his throne. He is impersonal 
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detached and free from the stain of actions. ‘ 

In the Sabhaparva there is an episode which sheds light on the 
mysterious behaviour of Krishna. Atthe end of Rajasuya sacrifice Bheeshma 
suggests that Yudhishthiva should worship Krishna and offer him the fruit of 
sacrifice. Krishna alone deserves this honour. But soon there arc many 
voices of protest, and Shishupala’s is the loudest voice. Shishupala is the 
cousin of Krishna and Krishna had promised his mother that he would 
tolerate hundred mistakes by him and then kill him. Shishupala goes on 
insulting him and Krishna smilingly waits until hundred. Then he kills him 
with his disc. Kumaravyasa's describes the incident in these terms: "Ina 
moment the Ocean of Mercy (Krishna) clutched his Sudarhana disc.” The 
mythical fame of Sudarshana is no onc can live after confronting it. But what 
is puzzling in this statement is that the predicate contradicts the subject. — 
Krishna without changing his temperament can commit the most violent 
action. Shishupala, it is said, was destined to die at the hands of Krishna and 
his mother also knew it. It was delayed only by Krishna's promise to his 
mother. Thus it is impersonal death although it has the motivation and 
violence of revergeful murder. 
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The Cow King -The Tiger King 


In a certain town there lived a headman. He had great love for cows. 
he had kept a cow. She gave a total of twelve seers of milk morning and 
evening. Now she was big-bellied. The day she would give birth to a calf 
was nearing. That headman never put his hand to any work till he washed 
and fed her. He would not even eat, dine or bathe. Thus a lot of time passed. 

One day to test the love of her owner, the cow hid herself under a 
haystack away from his eyes. The master looked for the cow everywhere and 
got tired. She was not found anywhere. Tired after much thinking he dined, 
ate and bathed. The cow got angry, left his house and went to a forest. There 
was a cave and she settled in it. In the cave opposite there lived a pregnant 
tigress. But the cow did not know thata tigress lived there. The very next day 
the cow gave birth to acalf. The cow did not go out anywhere. She was afraid 
that the tigress would eat her if she went out. One day when the cow was 
asleep, the calf came out of the cave. Its belly had become thin as it had no 
milk to drink. 

the same day the tigress too gave birth toacub. The tigress went out 
to bring food to the cub. The cub came out. On seeing the emaciated calf, 
the cub asked it, "why are you like this? Does n't your mother give you milk?" 
The calf repried, "when my mother herself has nothing to fill her belly, how 
can my belly be filled? If my mother goes out, your mother will eat her up. 
That is why she hasn't come out". Then the tiger cub thought of a plan and 
said, “Don't be afraid, I'll make my mother promise me not to eat your 
mother. I'll tell her that I won't eat anything till she makes the promise." 

As planned, when the mother ligress came, thecub said, "till youmake 
the promise, I won't take food." The tigress agreed and promised that she 
would not eat the cow living in the opposite cave. After grazing enough the 
cow returned and fed the calf with milk bellyful. When the cow and the 
tigress went out to bring food, the calf and the cow played together. 

Thus some days passed. One day however much she searched, the 
tigress could not find any prey. She was helplessly worrying about her cub 
which had no food for its belly. The moment the tigress saw the cow grazing 
in a field, she leaped on her and and sucked her blood and then went to the 
side of a rock and slept there. The calf and the cub went in search of their 

‘mothers since they had not come back for along time. Ata distance the cow 
lay dead, with blood splattered. The calf was wriggling and Crying. The cub 
felt very sad. Together they went in search of the tigress. By the side of arock 
the tigress lay asleep, snoring. The cub's grief increased at the sorrow of 
the calf. It also -become angry because its mother had broken her word. 
Together they planned and pushed a big boulder on the tigress. She was 
flattened. — 

oe 


Then the calf and the cub were wandering in the forest, without 
discrimination they ate grass together. Parvathi and Parameswara, who were 
traversing, were surprised to see it. to make them human beings they drove 
a nail each on their hoods and went away. 

They called themselves Cow-king andTiger-King and went to a 
kingdom. A huge tiger used to come to that town everyday and eat the human 
beings. The king proclaimed that-who ever killed the tiger and produced the 
tip of its tail and the tip of its nail would get half of his kingdom and his 
daughter's hand in marriage. Both of them heard this. They were sleeping 


inapublic placethat night. After sometime the Tiger-King felt like urinating. 
When he came out the tiger faced him with its enormous burning eyes. Then 
the tiger king Ieaped on it, killed it, cut the tip of its tail and the tip of its nail, 
cameback and quietly laydown. At dawn the town's washerman was going 
towards the pond to wash clothes. He saw the huge dead tiger. To tell he king 
that he himself had killed the tiger, he cut its blunt tail and blunt nail and went 
to the king. the king felt happy and in keeping with his word decided to give 
half of his kingdom and his daughter to him. When almost all the 
preparations werc over the Tiger-King came there and placed before the king 
the tips of the tail and nail he had brought. The king, amazed at it, sentenced 
the washerman to death for his deceit. He was killed, split into pieces and 
hung on the gateway of the town. 

The Tiger-king, not marrying the kings daughter, got her married to 
his elder brother, got half the kingdom to him and went to many lands in 
search of a bride for himself. Here the Cow-king and his wife ruled over half 
the kingdom and lived happily. When things were like this, the king of the 
neighbouring kingdom, while passing through this town, saw the wife of the 
Cow-king. He thought of a plan and wentto the house of an old witch in that 
town. He told her his secret wish and urged her to bring that woman to him 
some how or the other. Then the old woman went to the wife of the Cow- 
king and cleverly asked her where the life of her husband was hidden, but 
the Cow-king's wife told her that she did not know it. "O, you can never 
know what happens when! you should know such things", said the witch to 
her. She said that she would find it out that night. and that night while lying 
down she enquired her husband and he said to her that his life was in the nail 
which was on his head. He further told her that if the nail was removed, he 
would die. In the morning she told this to the witch. _ 

In the morning the Cow-king went to the bathroom to bathe. His wife 
was cooking food. The Cow-king called his wife to wash his back. But 
the old woman told her that she herself would wash his back and asked her 
to cook the food faster. While washing his back she removed the nail from 
his head and threw it into the fire place. 

The Cow-king lay down dead. Then with the help of the people whom 
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she had brought with her, she got the Cow-king's wife dragged away from 
there and presented her to the king. Before leaving the house the Cow-king's 
wife said "May the door of this house not open to anyone except to the friends 
of my husband" 

The Tiger-king who had gone in search of a bride went round the 
whole country. At some place he saw sometimeing strange. There were two 
ponds side by side. Those who drank the water of one Pond became human 
beings and those who drank the water from the other pond bacame monkeys. 
Thinking that they may be useful sometimes, he filled the water of each pond 
into two bottles and kept them with him. 

Tired of wandering, he decided to visit his town and went there. The 
door of the house was closed but when he touched it, it opened. He went 
inside and saw the dead Cow-king. Immediately, he knew what had 
happened. Thinking that the nail of his head must be somewhere around, he 
searched the whole house. Finally he found it in fireplace in the bathroom. 
Then he fixed the nail on his friend's head. He came back to life and sat up 
saying "O god! How long I had slept". He told the whole story to the Tiger- 
king. The Tiger-king got hold of the witch and gathered complete informa- 
tion from her. Thenhe gave the water of a bottle he had brought, to the Cow- 
king. the Cow-king drank it and became a monkey. He took the monkey to 
the town where the Cow-king's wife lived. There in front of the palace he 
made the monkey perform many tricks. The king came there to watch the 
monkey tricks. After making the monkey do tricks for sometime, he cleverly 
made the king drink the water. The king became a monkey. He gave the 
water of the other bottle to the monkey. He once again bacame a man and 
aking. Then they went back to their kingdom with the king as a monkey. 
They ruled their kingdom happily for a thousand years. 

Translated by M. L. Manjunatha 
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The Clever Daughter-in-law 


It was an ordinary house in that village and there lived a woman and 
her married son. There was no understanding between the woman and her 
daughter-in-law. The mother-in-law had a large bitter gourd garden in the 
backyard of the house. Everday morning she plucked a large basket full of 
bitter gaurds and gave it to her daughter-in-law who made curry out of them. 
When it came to serving the curry, it was always the mother-in-law who did 
it, She and her son ate the curry their bellies full but gave the daughter-in- 
law the curry of just one gourd. This worried the daughter-in-law. 
She thought "why does she do like this? Every day I do all the work from 
morning till evening and yet she gives me curry of only one gourd!" 

Many days passed like this. One day the mother-in-laws daughter 
sent word for her. The woman was worried. She was torn between her love 
for her daughter and her love of the bitter gourds. Finally she decided to go 
to her daughter just for a day and return. So she called her daughter-in-law 
and said to her, 'Be careful, my girl. Keep an eyc on the gourds’ She left for 
her daughter's house. 

When her mother-in-law went away, the daughter-in-law of the 
house heaved a sigh of relief. Now that her husbands mother was not there, 
she could eat the gourd curry to her hearts content, even if just for a single 
day, she thought she plucked a basket full of fine lush gourds. 

Using chillics and fragrant spices, she made the gourdcurry. Shc 
washed her face and smeared her fore head with holy ash. She swept the fire 
place and cleaned it. She sprayed water on the fire place so that the ash-dust 
settled in and sat down on a plank to eat the curry. Even as she was about 
to mouth a fistful of curry she heard her mother-in-law's voice calling her to 
bring a vesclfull of water to wash her fect with. As she was very much 
anxious about her bitter gourds, the mother-in-law had gone to her daughter's 
house and returned in a jiffy. but her quick return frightened the daughter- 
in-law who was about to faint. She replied ina fecble voice 'wait mother I 
shall bring water’. To give her the mother-in-law the impression that there 
was no water in the drum in the bath room, she started scratching it with a 


mug. Evenas she did it, she poured all the curry in the pan into a pot, washed 
the pan and put it away. 


It was quite some time now since her mother-in-law called. Her 
husband might came back from the fields any time now and should he take 
the pot to fetch water from the well, the secrecy of her gourdcurry would be 
out, she feared. And so she took the pot herself and went to the well. Her 
problem how was how to eat the curry that she had emptied into the pot. If 
she ate it near the well, the other women there might say "whatis this my girl. 
Haven't you ever eaten this curry?". So she went to the Mari temple opposite 
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the well, sat in a corner and started eating the curry hastily. Maramma saw 
the daughter-in-law swallowing lumps of curry and was quite astonished by 
the sight. In her amusement, she put her index finger on her lips. The 
daughter in law ate all the curry, picked up her pot, drew water from the well 
and went home. 

In the night the priest opened the door of the temple to light a lamp. 
He saw to his suprise that the godess stood with her fingers on her mouth. He 
said "My mother, I pray, remove your fingers from the mouth lest I should 
be balmed of lapses”. He thought that this was a bad omen and brought the 
village headman and other elders to the temple. They saw Maramma in that 
stance and wondered what they should do now. They called the village 
herald and told him to announce that any one who could make Maramma 
regain her original stance would be given a saree, a blouse piece and taken 
in a procession alround the village. the Herald announced the same. But 
same how none went to the temple as every one was hesitant to go there. so 
the once again herald announced: ' From every house two, a man end woman, 

Should come to the temple.’ This time every one went. And the daugher-in- 

law too, went saying, 'I will see that she takes her hand off the mouth, 
‘immediately.’ Every one of the assembled went into the temle onc by one but 
the hand of the Goddess did not come down. Finally the daughter-in-law 
wentinand said, ‘Idiotic fool. I was afraid of my mother-in-law and so Icame 
here to eat the curry in your temple for I thought as a woman you would 
understand my plight. That was a great sight for you, wasn't it? Take it from 
me, if you do not bring down your hand now, I will put you to shame.’ 
Hearing this Maramma brought her hand down suddenly and the daughter- 
in-law came out and told the village head man and the elders to go in and see. 
They gave her a saree, a blouse piece and took her round the village in a 
procession. 

It was a pleasant surprise for her husband who thought, ‘how is this 
my wife could do what no one else could’ and to her mother-in-law it was 
plain envy that her daughter got the honours that she did not. As the 
procession was being taken, she called her son and told him in an aside, 'My 
son, we should not have a woman like her at home. To-day she has got the 
hands of Maramma removed from her mouth. Tomorrow she will get us out 
of the world. So we shall go to the cremation ground, fix up a pyre pour 
kerosene into itand come back. At night, when she is asleep, we will roll her 
ina mat, carry her to the pyre and set it ablaze’. The son assented to the plan. 

After the procession was over the daughter-in-law returned home. 
That day both mother and son treated her with love and ate their supper with 
her. Soon the lamps were put off and thusband.and wife lay together. It was 

‘midnight. Making sure that the his wife was fast asleep, the son and his 
mother rolled her in a mat, carried her to thé cremation ground and placed her 
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on the pyre. The mother directed her son to set fire to the pyre. He had 
forgotten to bring the match-box with him. He said to his mother, 'I will go, 
bring the match box. You wait here, She replied, I can not stay here alone. 
Le us go, both of us, and fetch the match box.’ So both returned home again. 
As soon as they left, the daughter-in-law unrolled the matand came out. She 
rolled it up again, placed it on the pyre, climbed up a tree near by and sat 
on it, waiting for them. Some time later the mother and the son returned to 
the cremation ground with the match-box and set the pyre ablaze. The son 
said to his mother ‘let us go’. She said, ‘wait till the quarrel some whore's head 
bursts.’ How could it burst, when it was not there at all! There were a few 
light woods in the pyre and they crackled. The mother said, 'Now my rival 
woman 1s burst into splinters’ and they went away. | 

That very nighta few thieves had come to the village. They had stolen 
lots of gold and silver from a rachman's house. They came to the burial 
ground with their booty and sat under a tree to share their booty. It was the 
very tree that the daughter-in-law had climbed. She sat there watching 
everything they did. She ws a very clever woman. It was very dark. She 
made a "oom, oom" sound, the thieves heard it and their hearts began to 
pound. They looked all around but saw nothing. They looked up and felt that 
they saw some thing on the tree. Again they felt thatoom, oom sound. They 
took to their heels and ran away leaving behind all the stolen jewellry. The 
dauther-in-law climbed down the tree, collected all the jewellry and went 
home. | 

Athome the woman and her son were snoring. The daughter-in-law 
came home and knocked on the door. Her mother-in-law woke up and asked 
who it was. The daughter-in-law replied, ‘It is me, your daughter-in-law, the 
mother-in-law felt like swooming. She woke up her son, lit a lamp and 
together they opened the door. The mother-in-law felt very happy at the sight 
of the heavy bundle of jewelry that her daughter-in-law had brought. She 
said. "My deer daughter, where did you bring this from?’ The daughter-in- 
law said ‘listen my dear mother-in-law, after you burnt me, I went to the other 
world where they told me 'Your name isn't here. Your mother-in-iaws is. 
Why did you come. Go, home and send her. We will give her jewels of gold 
and silver. Any way, you have come so far, so carry some yourself, too. 
Mother-in-law, I was told to tell you to go there tomorrow.’ The mother-in- 
law was highly impressed by what she said, and told her son, ‘My son, 
tomorrow you must roll me in a mat, carry me to the burial ground and set 
fire as we did to daughter-in-law I will bring lots and lots of gold and silver 
jewels.’ The son and daughter-in-law agreed to do as she bade them. 

Morning came. Night also came. Husband and wife went to the 
burial ground and kept the pyre ready for the mother-in-law. They came 
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back, rolled the mother-in-law in a carpet, placed her on the pyre and sct fire 
lo it. Very soon the fire blazed. The mother-in-law's head burst. The 
daughter-in-law exclaimed, "Alas may Mother-in-law' and: broke her 
kunckles against her temples. She advised her husband properly and 
brought him home. The two are now living happily. 

| Translated by B. S. Raja Rao 


A Note on Folk Tales 


Dr. K. Marulasiddappa 


Folktales are also called 'Grand mother's tales' in Kannada. Now a 
days the picture of old women telling stories to children around them and the 
system of joint family which they considered important are fast vanishing 
from rural life. Modern means of communication such as radio, television, 
feature film etc. have entered the village and invaded its leisure time. but 
once upon a time it was the folktales and songs that constituted a part of 
village life. After hard work people used to gather round story tellers and 
seck relaxation and entertainment. Stories used to take shape even while 
working in the fields; while planting or weeding; reaping or threshing. 
During summer when the villagers had nothing to do in the fields, especially 
on full moon nights, members of a few neibouring families used to gather 
around a story-teller on the raised platform in front of a house. This would 
go on till midnight. Some villagers would arrange for the narration of sacred 
stories as a form of religious rites. In these night- long observances, hundreds 
of folktales used to unfold themselves. they came to be called 'Addakathe' 
or 'sub-stories'. these are becoming rare though not extinct in village life 
now. 

Folktales occupy pride of place among art-forms prevalent since 
ancient times. Though the primary aim of folktales is entertainment, we can 
still get to know something about the beliefs, customs and life-styles of 
different times. Folktales also play an important role in upholding the 
convetional do's and dont's of a society. Though stories of this kind are more 
or less universal, the traditional features of a society are clearly discernible 
in the details of the plot. 

the main object of folktales is didactic. Every story evolves in such 
a way as to illustrate an ethical formula. Efforts are made at establishing 
universal truths such as : ‘One should never break a promise' or 'Friendhsip - 
is greater than all other values’. It is this value that is established in the story 

‘Govuraja - Huliraja’. Here, a tiger's cub kills his mother in order to keep up 
the promise he made to the calf hif friend. There is a story of acow who kills 
herself in order to keep up the promise. but here, it is just the opposite. The 
cub that would not break his promise kills his mother who broke it and makes 
friends with the calf., Even after they change into human beings their 
friendship grows stronger. 

Folktales make no distinction between spirit and matter. Humans, 
animals and plants are not different from one another. The world of folktales 
is animistic. The whole creation including God behaves exactly like human 
beings. Animals or birds talking to each other or putting on human guise and — 
making friends : such SCCUnanee, are prequent in folktales. In story like 'The 
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Parrot King' one of thetwo rivals takes the form of a parrot and takes revenge 
on the human enemy. A number of sub-stories are woven into the fabric of 
this story as in the tales of 'Panchatantra’. This is a technique that goes with 
the plot-structure of folktales. 

Though folktales uphold traditional values, still the dividing line 
between 'good-guys' and 'bad-guys' is very clear in them. All the characters 
are black and white. they do not express protest against injustice, However 
the ending of these stories bring justice to the oppressed within the frame 
work of traditional values. Tricks and strategies are uscd to teach a lesson 
to the wicked in some stories. The story in which the cruel mother-in-law is 
punished by her daughter-in-law belongs to this type. These folktales are 
biased towards the poor, weak and young. Light humour runs right through 
such stories. ) | 

There are no features characteristic particularly of the kannada 
folktales in any of our folktales. People and places are noteven named. Even 
wehn they are, these names vary from version to version depending upon the 
place, narrator and audience of these stories. Nevertheless a rough picture 
of a culture is reflected in them. 

These folktales are also called 'Adagoolajji Kathe” or the tales of old 
women who keep the inns. Perhaps in olden times these inns run by old 
women were centres from where such stories were transmitted. These 
women used to provide food and shelter to travellers from different lands. 
The travellers always carried stories to the next village. As these stories were 
transmitted as part of oral culture, it was natural for them to undergo changes 
and to grow longer or shorter. Unlike stories by the learned, folktales do not 
have any definite shape. They change forms by word of mouth. Folktales 
travel not only from village to village but also from country to country. 
Taking all these factors into account, experts haves worked out ‘types’ and 
‘motifs' of folktales. 

The structure of folktales is usually simple. The story develops 
effortlessly and smoothly. The deliberate structuring of the plot and 
characterisation have no place in them. To fecilitate their transmission in the 
oral culture, they are laced into ideomatic expressions. The narrative tech- 
nique employs repititions. All the features descussed above can be found 
in the folktales given below. 

: : Translated by Sandhya S. 
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Sumatheendra Nadig 


Uloopi 
Uloopi | 
a long time since the rose you gave me 
faded; i 
Your softness and the silken smoothness 
seem to stick. 
Uloopi, 
I can't forget the sand like texture 
of your excited skin 
reminding me the scent of ruta leaves. 


Subhadara is sleeping with Abhimanyu 
who has completed five years. 

The seventhday moon is peeping 

through the ventillator, pouring _ 
moonlihgt of memories, teasing me 

like your letter: 

"What is lacking in your life? 

You have the love of Subhadra, Droupadi, 
Chitrangada, Prameela and Urvashi." 

You don't know this, Uloopi- 


When I am lying with Subhadra 

I become restless feeling that it is Krishna; 

when I am with Droupadi 

My elder brothers seem to spring from her rightside 
and the younger ones from the left; 


the border of chitrangada's saree 
becomes Babhruvahana; 


and Prameela falls on me like a hefty male. 


Come uloopi, 

stop teasing me. 

Don't push me into a newmoonday. 
I swear, no other woman 

pleases me as you do. 


I can't torget the sandlike texture 
of your excited skin 


reminding me the scent of ruta leaves 


Translated by. the Author 
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The Secret 


Where shall I unload the pearls 

Which glitter in my body? 
How shall I control the whirl winds 

Which howl in my blood? 
Why should I commit the sin 

of burying all my treasures? 


With such responsibility and strain 

there is a pain in me of sprouting, 

the pain of splitting shoots, the pain of budding, 

and the pain of the full grown fruit changing its hue. 

With such pain, lo! my excited imagination is in infloresence 
and in the underground stratas of my mind gold has matured. 


After all this 
shouldn't I the leaf-fish 
get out of the whirl-wind-net? 
Shouldn't I say "yes" 
having heard the secret from the womb? 
Translated by the author 


The Dark God 


I want to summon the shade of him 


the dark god of my childhood days; 
the orphan parasite 
who spread his suckees into my family 


had become inflorescent with affection. 


I remember the darknight 

when he came back home 

holding a torch in his hand 

which pierced the darkness 

and highlighted his balckness; 

I was afraid, a ghost had came. 
That night the moon was cold 

and the dew on the grass was cold. 
In the stifling silence 

even small sounds were sharp. 
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In the backyard of the house 
a ghostly bird 'ghoomed' 
inflating the silence 

and Teepu barked. 


Now he exists 

only a will o' wisp in my memory. © 
My mother curses him 

for not bequeathing his property to me. 
It is enough I have memories of him 
and the dark old ghost 

must become a god again. 


I want to call him back 

the jack O' lantern of my boyhood days, 

who is a knot of fear in my spine, 

who beat me with "Lakki" twigs 

or with a whip. 

Later he would apply medicinal oil 

to my bruises 

and ask me to the wooden bath tub. 

He used to give me a thorough bath. 

With soapnut powder and the juice of "bellatte" leaves 
he would cleanse my body 

moving his hands all over my body 

including my groins and armpits. 

Then I had to bow to the bathroom fire. 

Though he looked like a ghost 

in the light of the bathfroom fire and the lantern 
he loved me deeply. 

At times when I was not with him 

\ he didn't relish his food. 


With his three fingers | 

he wood put the sacred ash on my fourhead 
and early in the morning 

wood send me to the school. 

one night when I dozed off in a temple. 

He didn't eat, searched me out, 

thrashed me and tied me near an ant-hole. 
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When he was decrepit, 

he went to the buffalo, 

clung to her nack and sobbed, 
"Kalee, I'm on orphan." 

Finally he died a wretched death 
Even after his death 


he entered my mother's dream 
looking for his utensils and things. 


Iam summoning the ghost of him 

who is passing our corridors, our verendah and the sky 
a will o' wisp in my memory. 

My mother still cursses him 

for not bequeathing his property to me. 

O you, my dark god 

I know. you have become a ghost in my conscience 
and. you must be delivered. 


3 
After the moonlight was mixed with the barking of dogs 
and the moon is eclipsed by "Rahu" 
you who appear standing from floor to ceiling 
talk to me. 
Your silence tightens vata my neck, like a snake. 


I wanted to call you 
to learn from you 
the steps of your life I missed. 
With cyes tured back 
with only a loin- cloth 
with tursted fect | 
what wratched state is this? 
Where is your twelve feet dhoti 
and your white jubbah? 
Where did you lose your silver snuff box? 
Where is your pan-reddened mouth 
which called me 'puttaa’? 
Why only a loin-cloth? 
Has your late concubine, Subbi . 
heated water for your oil -bath? 
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In the light of the burning logs of the bathroom 
when your oiled dark body was shining 

as a young boy, I had looked at you with 
Don't frighten me.as you did when I was a boy. 
Go back to the quarters from where you come. 


Long ago, when we went to a ‘Koala’ 

_ the medium possessed by the gaurdian ghost of the house 
had mumbled before you in fear. 

Don't scare me like that; 

I haven't forgotten you; 

until you are redeemed 

there is no peace for me. 


Translated by the author 


Malati Pattana Shetty 


Walking-In-Step 
Since time immemorial 
I have been a wife, 
True to her dharma, 
Ascending the burning pyre of her husband 
And immolating herself. 


Though burning 

In the double fire 

Of tyranny and torment 

Of Husband and the business of Living 

My embers never slaked. 

Stroke after stroke of lightning did I endure 
And thus became the Fire-Bearing Maid 
Enduring all within me like the patient Earth. 


O, law-givers and elders, 
Did you not youselves, 
Through age after age, 


Tie the knot between me and Life 
And solemnize the tie before the holy fire? 


® The custom of Sati, also known as Sahagamana (‘walking in step’), refers to the wifely 
duty requiring her to walk in step with the husband even in death by throwing herself on his 
funeral pyre. 
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Did you not also see 

Time after time 

The rose-bedecked bed of my dreams 
Turned to mere bramble and thorn? 


You have witnessed, forsooth, 
My husband---- 
The self-same lover who rained kisses and smiles, 


In earlier days--- 
Turn into a reptile 


And snarl his fangs 
Into dreams cradled in my eyelids. 


When my wings were tured 
Did he not etch his song of triumph on them 
and back away laughing in his male pride? 


When I set out, as a bride, 

for my husband's, 

You sent me with your blessings 

And bales of well-meaning advice---- 

That I follow him, cross him not in aught 
As behoves a Hindu wife, 

That I win for you bouquets, not brickbats... 


That's the reason why 
I have kept up this vow, through all ages, 
Of walking in step with my clay-footed God 
Through thick and thin, 
Translated by G. B. Sajjan 


Absence 


Whether I sit or stand 

Am awake or lie abed, my love, 

I think of you every minute --- 

I think of you every minute, my dear. 


It's the season of young fruitfulness 


Of the mango-tree, 
Of the blossoming of-the neem, 
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Of the parrot, which crooks its neck 
And chirps out the question : 
Why didn't the mate return yet?--- 


Why does the lover tarry yet? 


It's the season when 

The jasmine feels a thrill : 

Run through her body, from top to toe-- 
The queen with the round face--- 

She blanches at the onset of bees 


Which come raiding down in swarms, my dear. 


It's the season when 

The cuckoo sings away, 

From the tree that has just broken into new leaf 
Sings to unburden her heart of its pain--- 

She sings and sings, my dear 

Till my heart is filled with her sweet agony. 


It's the season when 

Flowers bloom in the arbour-creeper 

Beneath a smiling moon in the night sky, 

And the flowers toss their heads and ask : 

Where is the master of the house, clever girl, 

Where is the jewelled hand that patted your curls in place? 


Siva, his penance disturbed by Kama, 

Burnt him down to ashes, it's true. 

Desire He conquered, but 

Desiring female he could not vanquish quite. 

It's Paravati who made a conquest 

Of the conqueror of Kama. 

When such was the end of the great renouncer's penance. 
What use have, you for continence, my Lord, 

What use have you for Continence? 


I have strung out garlands of marigold, 
Drawn patterns of beautiful disign 

With coloured powder, for your welcome, 
Placed rows of eye-shaped earthen lamps 
And keep watching for your coming, my love. 
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Time, while you are away, 
Lies like a curse. 
I cannot bear it, my love, I cannot bear it. 
Translated by G. B. Sajjan 


Siddhalinga Desai 


Murder of Poesy 


As I lay in bed the other day 

In the sultry afternoon, | 

I dreamt a dream 

And beheld a gathering of poets 
Carrying the cadaver of poesy 
And mourning very piteously. 


II 
The connoisseurs chased the pocts 
Accusing them of the murder of poesy; 
The poor pocts took to heels, alas! 


Iil 
"Wait, wait, you poets 
Where are you going?" 
Shouted the connoisseurs. 
But the poor pocts turned deaf ears 
And ran and ran for life. 


IV 
The connoisseurs were scorched in the sun, 
Drenched in the rain and shivered in the cold; 
They dipped in the river and floated on the cloud; 
They groped in the gloomy caves 
And searched for the poets. 
But, alas found them not anywhere. 


; V 
The connoisseurs could not catch the poets, 
But, however, saw the cadaver of pocsy lying there, 


SW Bi) 


Only murky clouds had gathered in the sky 
And rainbow was not at all there. 


q VI 
The woods looked deserted. 
Of what avail a country without songs? 
A plait without flowers? 
And a home without a dame? 


Vil 
"What an age has come, alas!" 
Exclaimed the connoisseurs 
And started hunting the poets 
To transfuse their life into poesy. 

Vill 


Caught were the poets at last’ 

by the clever connoisseurs; 

Hidden indecd were the pooets 

In the waist of a woman. 

Came they out of bottles 

And bowed down to the words of connoisscurs. 


, IX 
The poets fell at the feet of connoisseurs 
Who cared not for the same, 

But bound them with vines, 

Nettled them with brambles 

And pounded them with stones. 

Thus did they kill the poets. 


X 
Poesy regained its vital breath 
As soon as the poets lay dead. 
Connoisseurs danced in ecstasy, 
Lifted the cadavers of poets 
And mourned the dead. 

XI 


"I stand before you and declare 

It is the connoisseurs who killed the poets, 

Reborn indeed am I now 

and sing my sweet song 

Sit and listen to the same, if you please." 
Translated by Basavaraja Naikar — 
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M. N. Vyasa Rao 


Autumn in Mercara 


Behind the screen of fog 

the road to Mercara sleeps warmly 
in the midsts of cliffs and sopes , 
hills and villages; 

Buscs go up 

as trucks come down. 


Tea and Coffee-plantations 
sporting with heaps of oranges; 
slender mountain - streams, 
and buds flowering silently 
Moni skies knee-high 

and Jasmine-like faces, 

the warm shapes nestling 
behind the screen of fog. 


Swarms of bees invading 

flowers in blossom. Sporting butterflies. 
The taps of the wood-pecker 

The Bee-lives dang along in 

every tree. The bushes where 

Chirping birds are schooled. 


The sky-high teak begins 

to wonder where is it bound 

this white cloud? The heaving leaves. 
The creepers charmed by coockoo's song. 
The burning thirst trowsed 

in eyes. Behind the screen 

of fog, the hidden woods of 

Mercara, taking off 

the dress of clouds. 


Everything awaits 
the coming of sunlight. 


Translated by . H. S. Shivaprakash 
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In Bharata Puri 


Not even a week since Rama returned 
from Lanka. Forget about youngsters. 
Do oldermen atleast still have memories 


of Rama? people everywhere keep on 
Cheering Bharata. why is Rama 


so frightened? . 


Is Rama's name still remembered in 


Bharata puri? Or is it only the voice 
of Bharata pervading the panicked 


hearts of people? Look, Bharata's-mansion 
has now encroched upon Rama's palace. 
Once again, his mind is perturbed 

and a deep looms before his eyes. 

How he wishes his father were alive. 


A whole city turned alien. He is now 

a total stranger. Where is his old self now? 
The old man who massaged him 

with lukewarm oil, the same who broke 
into sobs when he left Ayodhya. 

Is what he heard true? 

He is now in jail because 


it seems, he vexed the queen-mother 


How many flies swarmed leaf-plates 

of left-overs. These scabby dogs 

The palanquin-carriers leaning against 
the city gate. Deserted streets 

Soliders going about mailing everything 
Heavy eyelids and drowsiness. 

Old palace could be much better 

more habitable. but the walls, pillers 
and roof-designs now express 

every excess of Bharata's mind 

The beds where nameless bodies pushed 
against each other. Bharata's sloguns 
looming large on every wall. 


Translated by H. S. Shivaprakash ~ 
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Veechi 


Grafting 
Playful showiness, 
When scattered seeds open in the humus, 
Is the laughing child the picture of hope? 
Goose pimples in the tender sun streaming down; 
A golden freshness within and without. . 


Like the worship of the love-gooddess, 

like the grecn camphor flame 

The parrot green spirit of the jowar walks about 
Decked up with a necklace of pearls 


Vacant space turns into a rich harvest 
Thanks to grafting. 

Just one impediment; 

No end to the mischief of monkeys, 
of weaver birds, crows and sparrows. 
The peasant sirens 

Till the sky becomes unhinged; 

He cries out for help. 


This very-problem 
Revolves round life itself 
Tul the heart is befogged, poisoned; 


To dispel this, the light from within; 
“water the roots, the mouth of the plant 


And its sprouts above". 


The rows of the ears of corn come into their own. 


The Ajanta of the earth and sky, 
The fount, the fertility, the life come alive. 


Translated by M. K. Shankar 
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The Watership 


The food of flames, the body, when the breath flows out 
That is the end of the earthen dream, 

of desire, of memories, 

A Journey from Many ot One. 


Oozing out of seven-coloured flower, 
The fragrance of youth, descends to the roots, 


The sprout asleep in the eye of the seed 
Hidden in the earth ascends to the skies. 


The fount of light hidden away 
past the sun and beyond the moon; 
Marger or silence? By my head 
On mother's lap in the swéet home. 


The fear enveloping the body becomes fearless ness; 
The heart's icon floating in the depths of distress; 
The magic of eastern hills 
In the green blanket of steep valleys; 
These haunting images in the abysses of the heart 
Like the watership adraft on a running stream. 
Translated by M. K. Shankar 
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T. S. Ramaswamy 
Hail The New Dawn 


O woman who wore a hundred arms to dig the earth 
With eyes glued and planted in the earth, 

Were you ever born, or unborn you have been? 
Tell me can I this riddle unravel? 


What use is this my singing your song? 

Which God will this song appease? 

This splinterless bosom of yours, a pack of pain 
How will I churn in my flashy words? 


Night curled and whirred in the head, 

The poky shaft of cruel stars pierced the night disc 
Causing wounds, suffering and ache all over. 

True, the song is natural, but how cruel and painful! 


How do I enter the home of your spirit? 

I do not know whether to knock or not. 

For year after year I came, knocked and entreated. 

You did open the door, but didn't ask me in! How is that? 


Self pity, fear, insult and doubt envelop me, 

A brahmin that has entered the untouchables’ lane. 

Your men? Drinking the sarry dreams of toddy 

They are engulfed in a death-like Stupor in broad-day light! 


Here I came, a rattling toy in hand to wake them up; 

I didn't play it absorbed, for my mind was interred in its red. 
Sure you loved to hear it, for a naughty smile 

flitted across your lips. Along with it two droplets of tears, too. 


O woman that protected life with a thatch of palm-lcaves, 

O insane female that scrubbed the earthen walls to clear it of dust, 

With you and my mother, a joint image, arising in my bosom, 

The breeze opening the bosom of clouds else where might spring a song here. 


Exposition of Characters . 
Your lord-husband didn't come. A lamp of toddy bottle before 
‘Mother, let us not have this lamp. Father will not come; 

Fear gripped your son doing his home work 

And pulled him down to the nether world of darkness 
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In the stealth of night crept, looking for your saree 

The talk of interests to be paid on borrowed sums; 

Look my mother, how without any light take shape 

The gallows of interest hardered by the spear-like eyes of evil men! 


Did you see the sky? Do not; for all over it finger marks of regular borrowals 
But he protected by the king cobra’s hood in the man-eater's den 

Beyond the seven seas, gave up his life the instant 

He was squeezed. But it is only a dream shattered. 


Can any in this town live, saying all he wants to? 

For even speach has to be weary and shy 

Kali, terrible Kali can any fleshy thigh | 
Impede your oceanic sorrow! Do not swell, shantih, shantih 


Even the sack of crores of Gods for a pillow failed to induce sleep 
And your husbands angnish didn't abate till it drained 

Into your womb; your womb foamed with the foetus bubbling up, 
And branched into a hundred ways. But to watch them, two eyes only. 


Your breasts all dried up, sag like graves, 

Pasting death and silence together. The infant- 

Blooming plams and tender lips-wanting to munch life 

Hanged on to your breasts; its bid to bring them together in vain 


The tender leaf withered anon. The plams did not 
| bloom 
Even to the slash of the cane. The infant life, powdered up 
; mingled with the earth 
Along with the train of ants. When the canopy of - 
| leaves made by mother Fate 
Is used for apyre, a few grains of rice are enough 
- to quench the fire of your womb. 
She is not like you, but a harlot. 


A hundred graves in every branch of the banni tree; 

Their feet turned back word, the graves shoved you into’memory. 

When the water weed in the unused well was pushed aside 

Uprose from the mass of green water, the faces of your mother, rival woman 
and son-in-law. 


Why did you shiver seeing the girls in the neighbourhood come to thier 
| puberty? 
Did the girl-adbucting demons dance before your vision? 
Did you get your daughter married off only | 
To abhort the flood of scandalous talks of the folk! — 
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Now the time of harrest. The parrot in the mind 

sat on the millet-ears cosily. The luxluriant carn 

swayed in the air, full of life. But did these words mean anything? 
For, mother the source of your daughter's joy became arid soon. 


Her husband died Dreams are but dew drops on dead grass. 
Perhaps it is ages since the earth reached its menpause 
He anchored-in between dying thighs and left 
in a huff 
For the dying whore's house for life was 
irksome for a trifling second 


The accord on sharing the meat of the he-goat 

Bought for Mramma's fete, is reached after the sacrificial rite. 
You got the skull as your share, Dying eyes, 

Dead ears, speachless tongue! What a share! 


Spraying cool water, you breathed life into the young ones, 
The dead palm-leaf like skeletons, you annointed with life; 
Why are you atremble now, why, tell me, why 

Do you clasp the remaining children to your breast? 


Do you fear the young fowls will beat their wings, 
And Fly away leaving their nest of your bosom behind? 
Even love is adulterated with fear! What a fear! The life of a miser! 


Men with their feet cut and men behind Gandhi 

. Would not become ghosts, you had thought. 

The other day, in the public speech. The same figures. 
Their ankles. twisted, crept askin g for your children, 


_ Speak, O woman, speak; for speech lies dead, 

Its buttocks thrust up, like a boulder. It is not Saliated 

of your pain yet. Let the warmth of the rags to to hell! 

Arise, now that it is morning, Arise that your desire may stand erect. 
The milk of a cow during the first seven days after calving, 


Breasts are heavy with the Elegandi surging within. 

The howl of the dead in the tinkling of your bangles 

Kali, the lion-rider, now that you are staring and whooping 
who will be your first prey! 

Hail, hail, the beginning of a new dawn! 


Translated by K.S. Radhakrishna 
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Raj ashekhara Neeramanvi 


Ghost 


‘There was a great celebration in the feudal palace of the Pannur 
landlord that day. Some fifty or sixty huntsmen were squabbling among 
themselves over the sharing of the carcasses of two wild boars their master 
had hunted. Their Master Ramesh was sitting on a sofa in his hunting dress 
and was talking with great pleasure to some. of his hangers on. 

"Master saved the poor folks today. We were worried that we would 
have to leave his place for all the trouble caused by these wild boars,” said 
Wrestler Thimmappa who was invariably Ramesh's body guard when he was 
in the village. | 

"Tust as our Master is clever in his studies, he is clever in hunting too. 
Just as his brains have mastered books, today he showed the prowess of his 
nimble limbs in hunting," said Kulkarni Sheenappa. 

Ramesh said, "That's because of the kind of subject I studied in 
‘college, Sheenappa. You can not master geology if your limbs are not as 
nimble as your brains. A hammer in the hands and some brains - you need 
them both." : 

"That may be so. But I didn't know you were such an expert in 
hunting. Why me, none here knew it. It's only today that we could all sce 
your great skills." - | | 

"Oh, it's nothing much, Sheenappa. When we had gone on a tour of 
the Malnad, I saw and heard how the folk there can hunt not just wild boars 
but even tigers. It was then I learnt to use this gun.” 

"But Master, it is not as though any body can pick up the skill. In my 
life of seventy years, I have seen, your's has been a great family for hunting. 
Your grand father Venkatappa for example. He was the one who saved us 
from the cheetahs. Whata fine aim he had! You were a very young lad then. 
This is what my father used to tell me. It seems there was an elder brother 
of your father. Once he hunted down a cheetah but the Gowdthi of Malur 
claimed itas hers. There was a terrible quarrel over that and he lost his life 
there. The grand father ofthis Wrestler Thimma was also wounded all 
“over. But some how he came home, told what had happened and fell down, 
dead. Your grand father Venkatappa was furious. It was quite late in the 
night. But he took some twenty men with him and rode away on his horse. 
Before dawn he brought back not only the killed cheetah but also the Gowdthi 
of Malur. Olice she stepped into his house she never looked homeward 
again." 

i Justas the Karnika, old man Siddappa was narrating the tale there was 
4 loud noise outside. The squabble over boars’ meat had turned into a real 
quarrel by now. Everyone went out in haste. Ramesh was left alone. 
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For these people of the past there was perhaps no difference between 
human beings and animals. That's why they must have hunted down humans 
as though they were no better than animals. Sheer madness. And an uncle 
of mine had lost his life for such madness. | 

They say my grand father didn't marry again fearing that a step mother 
would not look after his son well. A sapling of the family tree had thus 
withered away ina petty squabble over hunung. 

But whatever happened to that Gowdthi? My grandfather, a scion of 
the great family of brave men, the protectors of dharma, why did he do such 
a thing? How could such barbarism of taking revenge on a woman and that 
too on a widow find place in his noble blood? Uncle died. And then my 
father, and then me. But who was my father's mother? Everybody talks about 
how my grand father brought a woman from a reat family as my father's 
bride. But I have not heard any one speak about my grandmother's family. 
My grandfather must have brought home his second bride from a poor, little 
known family. But however poor her family, my mother must have had a few 
relations. I cannot remember anyone who had visited us saying that he 
belonged to her family. What then must be the great mystery-behind allthis? 
Neelamma, the Gowdathi of Malur never went away, once she stepped into 
this house. Everything is so mystcrious. All the facts about my 
crandmother's family are shrounded in mystery. who knows how many more 
mysteries lic hidden in this anthill of the past? 

My grandmother.....father....uncle.....the Gowdathi of Malur.... 
| crandfather....grandmother....father....uncle....the Gowdathi of Malur....No, 
No. The Gowdathi of malur..... my uncle....Grandfather...... grandmother... 
father. But what about my uncle then? Grandfather....the Gowdathi of 
Malur....grandmother ....father. 

Who was she? The Gowdathi of Malur or my grandmother? 

Grandfather....the Gowdathi of Malur....father. 

Before my eyes rows and rows of string of beads touching the sky. If 
you push away one a thousand more rows. Just when I had pushed aside these 
rows one by one and thought! had reached the end, the string of thought broke 
down. All the beads woven into it dropped down and scattered. When I 
opened my eyes it was like the big bang when the first atoms in creation had 
collided. The whirlpool of thoughts was spinning viciously inmy mind. The 
gowdthi of Malur...... grandfather... father. 

That means... Oh my god, does that mean that my father was the son 
of my grandfather and the widow, gowdathi of Malur? Then my father was 
a bastard? 

He heard a loud hissing noise. He looked up. Coiled round the 
chandelier was a snake, struggling to swallow a rat. Quickly he took his gun 
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and fired. The chandelier fell down with the snake. The glass of the 
chandelier splintered and scattered all over the floor. all these who were 
outside came running in. He felt they were all pointing their fingers at him. 
Ramesh shivered, 

"Get out, Go away from here. I will shoot down anybody who dares 
to come near me.” Everybody ran out in fear. He ran to the door, shut it, 
retumed swaying to the sofa and fell on it. 


oo. 

Ramesh was pacing up and down, alone inthe drawing room. The day 
before, while walking back after shutting the door he had hurt his fect by 
Stepping on glass splinters. He had got his wounded feet bandaged. His feet 
were too weak to carry him, but the turmoil within him would not let him rest 
even for a moment. 

It must have been a dance room in the past. They had hung pictures 
of many dancers in various postures all around the hall. He went round 
looking at each picture. All of them seemed to ask him the same question, 
“Your family has survived and lived on the blood of all of us. We are there 
in every cell of your blood. Each great man in your family has added four or 
tcn to our bunch to prove his great prowess. What's your gift to our bunch? 
When are you going to make amemorial for yourself by bringing home your 
prey?" 7 
He collapsed on the floor, unable to bear the thoughts which seemed 
to fall on him like a millian barbed arrows from every nook and corner of his 
mind, 

I must sound the bottom of all this, no matter what happens. Today I 
will look into every cranny of this deep. I will drink up all the poison that lies 
hidden in this ocean. | 

He called a servant and asked him to bring a flame torch. Though 
the house had been elecrified, most of it still remained in darkness. Some 
Six rooms in the front were used by the family and some four by the 
servants. The palace had thus dwindled into half its size, and later into a 
quarter, being unused. Even the bravest were now afraid of looking into the 
unused portions of the palace. The servant brought a flame torch. Ramesh 
turned towards the door leading into the inner part of the palace from © 
the drawing room. but the servant holdin g the flame torch stood where he 
was. 

“Why? Are you afraid? In that case I will go in alone, give me the 
flame torch." 

"No Master, I will come with you," said the old servant. 

The door opened into a spacious hall. On either side of it were rows 
ofrooms. Unused and undusted for y vats it gave outa powerful stink. He held 
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his nose and walked ahead slowly, resting his weight on a staff, Even in the 
day bats were flying around. Once he crossed the great hall he saw a large 
room which must have been the zanana in the past. There were huge cobwebs 
on the chandeliers. In the middle of the zanana was a circular stage. A 
mosquito net which hung from a hook in the roof had wasted away. It looked 
like a giant cobweb and was so brittle that ata touch it would have crumbled 
into pieces, The gowdthi of Malur who was brought here by grandfather must 
have died here on this platform, he thought. The floor was dusty and full of 
the mud which burrowing bandicoots had scooped. up. He walked into every 
corner of thatroom. He stopped suddenly at one place. One of the planks in 
the wall had fallen down. He tapped at the wall with his staff. He felt there 
was a door there and asked the servant to opent it. 

"No master, I will come with you to any place you want. But leave 
this alone. I have known, in all these long years of my life, nothing good has 
come to anyone who has opened that door. Nothing good willever come of 
it.” 

"T have come to find out what's behind this. I will not return till I see 
it all." 

"No master, I am telling you. My father used to tell me that no 
one who has gone through that door has ever returned alive. I have 
myself seen how one or two men who were bold enough to go in lost their 
lives." . 

, "T want to know what's there within which can kill bold men. I must 

see. Open that door, "Ramesh ordered in a firm voice. The old man who 
couldn't disobey his master opened the door. Ahead were steps leading down 
into a narrow passage. When they went down, the steps brought them to 
another door. Ramesh tried to pushit open. He took the flame torch from the 
old man's hand and asked him to try. It didn't yicld. 

"Push it harder,” said Ramesh. With trembling hands, using all his 
force the old man pushed. Suddenly the door opened. Because of the force 
with which the door had opened the old man went in with it. A loud cry was 
heard. And after a second a loud splash into water was heard. 

Ramesh ran, gathering all his strength. He ran back to the drawing 
room and fell unconscious on the sofa. The flame torch fell of his hand and 
went Out. 


Sa 
It was evening. Ramesh was sitting out on a stone bench, on the 
sofa with a thick blanket wrapped around him. A servant, was warming 
his feet by rubbing them with ash. Next to him was Karnika Siddappa, 
standing with his hands crossed. A man clad in strange clothes came and 
said, | ) 
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"Greetings to you Master," and saluted, "Who are you", asked 
Karnika Siddappa walking to the edge of the stone bench, 

"Master, they call us sooth Sayers. We tell the history of many great 
families of this land." | 

“The master is not well, Come later." 

“Sidappa, wait. Let's hear what he has to Say." 

The man who was preparing to leave sat down near Ramesh, opened 
out his bundle, took out his old records, spread them out, turned the pages, 
made some calculations and started speaking. 

"The present master is the twentyfirst in the family line. Justas ni ghts 
follow days, now the decline has set in. This was a great family once. then, 
in the days of yore this was, for both the kings of Vijayanagar and the 
Bhahamani Sultans, "manava Durga". We call it Manvi now. There was a 
great battle here. A man called Basappa Nayak fought with great courage 
and played a great role in defeating the Sultans. It was then that the king of 
Vijayanagar made grant of one hundred and one villages around this Pannur 


as reward. He ordained that he should protect the boundary and be his 
feudatory chief. There is place called Kottankalluy now. It was here that the 


event was celebrated, In memory of the event Basappa Nayaka founded a 
new town here and called it Hosuru. Even today we call it "Umbali Hosuru”. 
And now only so much has remained. , 


“The grandfather of this master was Venkatappa. A great soul. Te 
got all the temples around here repaired and arranged for worship to be 
held in them. The men of your family earned great merit by constructing 
new temples far and near, and also by arranging worship in all temples. 
Your grandfather Venkatappa was not only a pious soul, but also a brdve 

-man. He went to battle all alone and won the gowdthi of Malur. To celebrate 
that, he built this, this on Which you are sitting now. He got huge trees 
felled in Malnad. Brought huge wooden pillars and huge reefs for the roof. 

_A great pious soul he was. One should remember him. A great pious 

soul.” 

The word ‘pious’ which the man had been repeating made Ramesh's 
heart simmer with disgust. He laughed out bitterly, saying "Pious?". The 
man was perturbed by Ramesh's unexpected burst of laughter. But he 
managed to continue. 

“This is not a matter for the Master to laugh at. Please listen to 
me carefully. The piety which your grandfather kept up has now dwindled. 
That's what is haunting you now. I had heard that the place is haunted 
by ghosts. Now that I look at you, I feel it must be true. I am told your wife 
died of the trouble caused by ghosts. You must conduct sacrifices, rituals to 
abate the evil ghosts. If that does not help, go to Ayanoor on the day of 
Pir's festival. The priest-there is capable of driving away all kinds of 
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ghosts. I will take your leave now, Master." 

The man started walking away. Ramesh stopped him and made 
Siddappa give him ten rupees and an old shawl. 

‘When Ramesh heard the word ‘ghost’ from that man his face which 
had already gone pale turned paler and bloodless. Remembering the 
morning's incident he shook with fear. 

"These people are so scared of ghosts, Itis only a hallucination of their 
foolish minds. The doctor told me that my wife died of a brain disease called 
Menengetis. But these people spread the rumour that she was haunted by a 
chost. Yes, her condition when she died would have made anyone believe 
in what the people said, She refused to take medicine. She would curse 
anyone who tried to make her take medicine in f oul words. Even when they 


tried it, holding her hand and feet, she pushed them away andkicked at those 
near her fect. When there were such proofs to support their belief, it was 
natural for their intelligence tocling more strongly to that belief. Having scen 
my mood and my behaviour ever since I returned from the hunt yesterday, 
they must now be spreading the rumour that a ghost has possessed me. Poor 
fools! What do they know that the ghost that haunts me is the past which was 
the present for those who lived years ago. I must get Over all this. I must find 
that unperturbed equanimity to remain undisturbed even if the body and the 
mind are on fire..." 

"Master, shall we arrange for a ritual to bring peace tomorrow,” 
Siddappa asked. 

"Yes, do that." 

It was night. When he was called for supper he ate what he could 
manage and lay down. He couldn't sleep. The moment he closed his cyes, 
4 hundred dreams and a hundred visions. He had dozed off for a while. he 
woke up suddenly in fright. He had secena nightmare. All around it was pitch 
dark. He heard strange hissing, purring sounds and peculiar mewing sounds. 
He trembled as he lay. His body was soaked in sweat. On the roof cats were 
fighting. 

When he realised that the strange sounds which had frightened him 
were those of cats, blood rushed tohis head. He turned the switch onand went 
out with his gun in the hand. He fired. One cat fell down dead and the other 
scampered away. There did not seem to be anyone in the house. He went 
up to the balcony and looked around. He could see lights in the distance. 
People were going in a procession carrying idols and effigies of gods. He 
realised that all the servants had gone away.to attend Pir's festival. He just 
couldn't sleep till dawn. 

It must have been around eight o'clock when Ramesh got up from the 
bed. His eyes were burning. All over the house there was the bustle of 
preparations for the ritual. He finished the morning's ablutions and waited. 
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Ten O'clock, twelve o'clock. No one came to call him for lunch. He sent for 
Siddappa. : 

“What's the matter Siddappa? Hasn't the priest taken his food yet?" 

"No Master, we couldn't find a priest in the whole village." 

“Why? Didn't you send for one yesterday itself?" 

"Yest Master, but." 

"What then is the matter?" 

"Master no priest is ready to come because they believe this house is 
haunted by a ghost. All the priests have left the place.” 

“Damn their impertinence. See to it that none of them is allowed to 
set foot in this town again. If there are any Icft in the town, throw them out. 
Let me sce who is going to help them. Siddapa ask the village-crier to 
announce that no one should invite these priests to feasts anymore." Ramesh 
shouted angrily and went away to lunch. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon. The Sun was scorching outside. 
Ramesh lay staring at the ceileing with a blank gaze. Like rounded rippples 
hitting against the shore and splintering into myriad shapes, thoughts were 
clashing in his mind. 

"When does one escape from this bondage? My determination that I 
should never yield is now battered by the shock of the events, and is 
crumbling like a sand castle. When I want to step out of the land haunted by 
pasts and ghosts, and set foot on the edge of the future, some creeper of evil 
and sin entangles my feet." 

"I studied. Did my post-graduation in science. Had father lived I 
could have gone abroad too. He died and the ghost of this landlordism 
possessed me. The educated should return to the villages. Reform 
the villages and in turn reform themselves. How happy he was that 
Gandhiji's message was there to support him. He should be farmer among 
farmers; a good man among good men. He should not be the master by 
authority and power; but a master of their minds. He should till and sow in 
his own mind, and be a master of himself. How sweet had seemed the land 
of dreams." 

"I. came home. From the land of dreams to the real world of the 
village. How I had tried to realize some of my dreams by reforms. A school, 
electricity, a gymnasium. And what not. But what was the people's reaction 
to it? Nothing. To become one with the people and to win over their minds 
I even went out to hunt with them. If I live for a few more years in this 
manner, will I even remember that I am an educated person? Along with the 
ghosts I have inherited, now I carry on my shoulders the ghosts of the two 
murders done in the last two days. Who knows how many such evil acts lurk 
behind the pious work done by my great ancestors and are waiting for ritual 
sacrifices?" 
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Damn it all! He thought his head would blow into pieces if he went 
on like this. He got up from the bed, walked slowly to the drawing room and 
went into the museum nextto it. When he wasa studentand had gone on tours 
he had collected many things connected with geology and had sent them 
home. packed in boxes, the room must have been an ante-chamber for 
holding discussions. He had arranged the materials here to suit his 
studies. 

On one side were kept the fossils of mammals from Brachio Pad 
to the Pliestocene. They were fossils showing the evolution of life from the 
lifeless Archaen after the creation of the carth until the evolution of man, 
There were amonites which had tried to survive even by passing through a 
phase of retrogressive evolution. There were dinorsaurs who had reigned 
supreme and were buried alive when the call of time had come. So many 
species, as though declaring the transcience of life. 

On another side, granite rocks whcih had erupted out of the womb of 
the earth and had seemed impregnable; but over the years had crumbled into 
dust by wind, rain, sun and cold. A group of dolarite, diorrte, basalt rocks. 
A wealth of minerals, made of the same matter, finding different shapes in 
different environments. 

"Yes, One should also change according to one's ambience. Or one 
should possess the tremendous strength of the lava which can digest every- 
thing and make everything its own." 

He looked up. On the four walls around him hung portraits 
of his ancestors. He felt like stopping before everyone of them and 
saying, 

"O blessed ancestor, how many evil crimes Jurk behind your pious 
works? How many Neclamma Gowdathis have become your prey?” 

He felt there was something common to the specimens he had 
collected and the ancestors he was addressing now. But what was it? 

"Master, the jeep is ready. Will you come?" saidSiddappa. 

"Where to?" 

"To Ayanuru, Master. This is the last day of Pir's festival." 

"Go and send word that I will not attend this year's festival." 

"I know you would not say such a thing. I know what is making you 
say it. Please come for this once, Master." 

"What do you mean? O, how can I explain it ot you, Siddappa. Don't 
make me a victim by listening to all the non-sense that people say about me. 
Go away." 

"Master, I am much older than you, but I will touch your feet and beg 
of you, I have seen many ghosts in my life time. Don't say no to me." 
Siddappa began to weep and held on to Ramesh’s feet. Ramesh knew it was 
no use arguing with him and preparcd to go. 
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The jeep left the village behind and reached the bank of Tun gabhadra 
river. Two miles on the other side of the river was Chintaman Doddi, and you 
could see Ayanur a little farther from there. The jeep came out of the ferry 
and drove towards Ayanuru. No one was speaking. And when they didit was 
nothing but whisper, whisper. All eyes were riveted on the Master. 

“What has happened to me? Only the other day I was Cursing my 
grandfather. But now have I become cruel enough to drive out the priests 
from the village? In two days, I have two deaths on my shoulders. That old 
servant. Who knows how many have been killed by that ancient pool. They 
say a terrible hell awaits those who kill cats. These were my two gifts to 
the honour and nobility of my lineage after becoming the master of the 
house. | 

My ancestors who have joined the fossils. Later when I die I will also 
turn into a fossil and float in the same room like a ghost. No, that should never 
happen to me. But since I belong to ucha family it will surely happen to me. 
No No, Yes Yes. 

“No, No," Ramesh screamed loudly. four men held him light and 
lifted him away. They made him sit in a chair in the porch. 

Ramesh couldn't bear to see the sight there. They had tied some toa 
pole and were lashing them with a whip. Some were tearing away their hair, 
and weeping. Some were screaming foul words. Right in front of him two 
men were dragging a woman by force. Just when they had reached the porch 
she used all her strength and pushed them away. One of them fell down. She 
looked cruelly at the other who was still holding her by the hand and kicked 
viciously on his belly. He screamed in pain and fell down. 

The first one and two other lifted her up into the porch. The other two 
put her down and went away. The woman took hold of the man and started 
beating him. Trying to escape from her he started running towards Ramesh. 
Unaware of what she was doing she pushed Ramesh down with the chair 
because he was in her way. She sat on his chest and began to beat him. By 
then some men pulled her away and tied her to the pole. Out of bréath, 
Ramesh came back and sat down in the chair. His lungs were filled with the 
fumes of frankincense and he began to cough. He took hold of himself and 
looked around. | 

He could see crowds of drunken people swaying. Ineveryone's hand 
was an umbrella, a small staff, cart-yoke, or some such object. There was the 
large ditch filled with burning logs and coals. Huge logs were burning in it 
and the fire was licking right into the sky. Everyone was going round it. "Ya 
Hussain, Ba Hussain, Dhoolya.” People were still going round and round. 
Yes, one should get out of this whirlpool. should escape, get away from here. 

Ramesh got up from the chair and began to mun. 
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The whole crowd was following him. Atlastthey gothim. Allof hem 
lifted him up and put him back in the chair in the porch. Before him was the 
same woman tied to the pole, She glared at him and screamed, 

"Come on you scoundrel, You call yousclves Master. May yau 
perish. Where has your father kept my mother? Where is he who took away 
my mother..." 

That woman went on screaming. Suddenly Ramesh took the whip 
from the sorcerer's hand and began to lash her with it. The woman's 
screaming became shriller. 

"Ya Hussain, Chou Hussain." The circling, endless procession of the 
crowd was still going on. | 

Ramesh was sul lashing her. 

The woman's wailing was still going on. 

"Ya Hussain, Chou Hussain, Dhoolya, Dhoolya." 

The crowd of people was still going round the flame and dancing. 

Translated by Rajendra Chenni 
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Fakir Muhamad Katapadi 


Julekha 


Some events occur so quietly in life that they do not arouse any fear, 
excitemnent or even surprise. The death of her husband had precisely this 
kind of effect on Julekha. She did not experience any of the emotions that are 
generally caused by death. One day she had a husband and the next gf he 
was no more. It was as simple as that. 


Friends and relatives had come to see the dead body and to console 
Julekha with an assumed expression of sadness on their faces. She had ° 
greeted them all with a smile and had inquired of them, "Did you come just 
now? Are you well?" She had welcomed them all quite cheerfully. 
Khairunnisa, the sister of Julekha's mother-in-law had exploded with anger 
at her strange conduct. In the hearing of everyone there she had said to her 
sister "This devil only has killed our Akbar. How can she be like this 
otherwise?" Julekha's mother-in-law who was in no condition to listen to all 
this had continued to weep wailing,” why did Allah have to take away my 
son leaving me behind? Did he not want me an old woman?" 

Though the mother-in-law did not hear Khairunnisa's words they did 
not fail to reach the ears of all the women gathered there. Word spread from 
month to month. 

"Ayyo, she only has killed Akbar" 

AThey say that she gave him poison - poison”. 

"I believe there is a kind of poison which cannot be detected even by 
a doctor. Otherwise how can she not shed even a drop of tear over the death 
of her husband?" 

"Murderer of her husband! She may deceive everyone in this world. 
But is she not afraid of being roasted in the fires of hell?" 

But Julekha looked chearful and refreshed as if she had been released 
from all fears and had just had a bath. 

Before taking the body to the mosque after wrapping it in a shroud 
(kafan) and placing it in the coffin Janaja) Mumir came to his mother for 
advice. Embracing him the mother wailed "your brother is gone, my child; 
what shall we do?" All the women in the home began to weep aloud. Mumir 
shouted at them "why are you all sereaming like this? Do you think my 
brother will come back because of your weeping?" Julekha was troubled 
wondering whether she too should have wept like others. She didn't know 
why she was so unusually happy ona day like this when she should have been 
grieving. She felt nothing even when the critical remarks of the gathered 
women fell on her ears. She was absolutely indefferent as if they were 
speaking of someone else. Those who saw that she spoke smilingly even to 
people who criticised her behaviour to her face, wondered "Has she gone 
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mad or what?" An old woman from the neighbourhood came to Julekha and 
said to her," It is not good to suppress your grief like this; weep and lighten 
your burden of grief." 

She had not wept as everyone expected even when her sister-in-law 
had wept, clinging to her and wailing, "What will be your fate now, dear 
sister-in-law?" Indeed she had consoled her saying, "you should not give 
way to grief". Going into the kitchen she prepared tea and served everyone 


in the house who had been starving; when the tea prepared in a small vessel 


was over she prepared more in a bigger vessel. 
Arrangements were made to feed the men who had gone to bury the 


body. The women bathed Julekha and got her ready for prayers. She was 


made to wear a full gown of white cloth (Makkan). Munir sat dully in a 
corner. It looked as if his elder brother's death had a terrible effect on him. 


Julekha was put into a small room in front with thick curtains for the windows 
and the doors. 
Julekha was alone in the room. She knew that she had to spend the 


next four months and ten days in this room for observing iddat. Close 
relatives could occasionally come and talk to her. She had to spend her days 
doing namaz, reading the Koran and praying for her husband's salvation, 
All this was not new to Julckha. She had been brought up ina similar milicu. 
The only difference was that she could not go beyond the four walls for the 
next one hundred and thirty days. 

Julekha remembered vividly how she had walked in through the gates 
of Jannath Mahal with its high walls ten years ago as Akbar's bride. All the 
stifling days she had edured in this big house during those ten years passed 
before her eyes. 

The time Julekha had spoken to Akbar during the past ten years would 
not add up to even ten hours. She had to listen to him speaking all the time. 
She was just a living object who ate, slept and was taken to bed! Ah! how 
soon the moments of joy she felt whenever Akbar came home evaporated! 

"Hey, come here, you do not show yourself even a long time after my 
coming home! Have you already started ignoring me?” 

"No I was busy cooking. I couldn't leave it suddenly and come" 

"You should leave whatever you are doing and come as soon as your 
husbandcomes home. That's your duty, understand? Idon't want you to wear 
blouses like this making an exhibition of yourself like hindus. Wear jack- 
ets with long sleaves. Cover your head with a scarf so that your hair won't 
be seen". 

The blouses she had brought from her father's house were put away 
in a box. Loose jackets with loose sleaves, a green scarf for the head and 
Alikaths for the ears. Though still seventeen Julekha looked like a forty year 
old woman. | 
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Looking out of the window she could only see the iron railings above 
the high walls. The iron gate was always closed securely. Jannat Mahal was 
an old house which belonged to a wealthy family. Inscriptions from the 
koran had been carved decoratively on the huge wooden pillers as well as the 
walls. If you peeped from the windows upstairs you could see some parts of 
the town ontride. Julekha used to measure the height of passers by keeping 


a finger in front of her eyes. None of them came up even to the height of her 
one finger. Once when Akbar was coming into the house she had measured 
his hight. The finger high dwarf appeared to grow like a demon as he came 
Closer. Remembering her childish fancy Julekha would accasionally laugh 
to herself. Once secing Julekha at an upstairs window, Akbar had ordered 
"Don't stand at the upstairs window. Passers by will see you". Julekha who 
went into the outer compound only when there were no men in the house, 
often longed to climb the trees and pick fruits whenever she saw mango, 


cashew and guava trees. 
Remembering how as a child she used to climb the trees and pick 


mangoes Julekha would be lost in happy thoughts. She vividly remembered 
how she had played hopscotch, marbles and other games with the children. 


Memories of the days when she was thought to be a tomboy who 
could challenge any boy at games came back to her. Stealing fruits and nuts 
from the cashew orchards on the way back from the school, playing 
games with boys using the nuts, the watchman coming to chase them away, 
fishing with rods in the river - oh how beautiful were those chadhood 
days! ; 

Father and mother would occasionally quarrel at home. Mother 
always had a grumpy face. Sometimes father would deliberately tease 
mother saying, "I am going to marry her, you will have to live like her maid 
servant. You will have to do all the work and sleep in the cowshed," Julckha 


was frightened believing it all to be true. She had prayed to God "Allah, Ict 
father not marry again". She had said, "If father marries her and brings her 


home I'll beat her with the stick from Tabara's cart" Mother had laughed 
hugely at the joke. 

It was probably because the college was near by that father had 
cosented to her going tocollege. One day when she came hoine from college, 
father had told her, "I have found a bride groom for you. Stop going to 
college". Her studies ended with that at the PUC level. As ifin the twinkting 
of an eye, Julekha had entered the iron gates of Jannat mahal, wearing the 
black burkha brought by the bride groom Akbar Ahmad. 

It was probably because Mother-in-law remembered that she too had 
come in to this home as a bride like Julekha that she never hurt her daughter- 
in-law's feelings Expecially after Julekha's parents’ demise she had treated 


her like a daughter. 
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Akbar's strict rules and restrictions were not limited to his wife and 
sisters; they applied to his mother too. Once when mother-in-law said, 
"Julekha and I'll go to Baba's Urus for prayers, my son", Akbar had replied 
"How can women go to urus? How disgrusting it is for women to go where 
hundreds of men would have gathered?" Even his own mother feared to talk 
back to the son who contended that it was irreligious even to step out of the 
door. Hurt, mother-in-law had said with a sigh to Julekha, as she was 
changing from the fine sari she hd worn to go to the urus, "He is the spilling 
image of his father in every thing". Speaking about her own past life she 
would say, "Women in Jannat Mahal would smile only rarely but frequently 
would they weep" She would joke with Julekha saying, A special feature 
of this house is that girls dark complexioned at the time of marriage will 


become fair here and thin girls become fat", and would feel sorry. 
Mother-in-law brought some rice and rasam for Julekha. "I would 


have come my self" said Julekha and immediately thought that she should 
not have said it. She knew that she was not to go out of the room during the 
days of Iddat, lest she should be seen by strange men. Mother-in-law looked 
at her fora moment and said, "No, my child, you have to remain here till the 
days of Iddat are over". 

As soon as mother-in-law left the room, the question - after Iddat 
what? - suddenly occurred to Julekha and her heart began to beat faster. What 
would be her fate? Where would she go if she were sent out of the house? 
Would her brother take care of her? Even of her brother were willing what 
would her sister-in-law say? No, she should fall at her mother-in-law's feet 
and beg her ‘please keep me at least as your maid servant’. Mother-in-law 
would definitely not desert her. But what would be the attitude of Mumir 
who would run the house from now on? The two brothers did not like 
each other at all. They did not get on well and were intolerant of cach other 
just like oil and soup nut. Daily they would quarrel. Julekha had never 
seen them talking face to faee. Would Munir really treat such a brother's 
wife well? What would happen when Mumir married and brought home his 
wife? | 

What would her life be like? At least if she had a child of her own! 
Thinking that she could have at least found some interest in life looking after 
~ the child, Julekha took up the Koran and opened it to read. As she read her 
eyes clouded over and feeling drowsy she put away the book and lay down 
on the bed. 

The day Iddat was over Julekha had to confront a future which 
appeared frightful. When she heard someone talking to Mother-in-law she 
thought it was about herself and stood behind the curtain straining her ears 
to catch the wards. Munir was discussing something seriously with his 
mother. 
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“After your brother's death, is it not you, my child, who have to 
shoulder all the responsibilities?" 

"I'm not scared of responsibilities, mother. I will notrun the house like 
my bother". 

“When you are the master you have the right to run the house in the 
way you like. But let these matters be. Will you not get married?" 

Let us see about that. Now that sister-in-law's Iddat is over, do we 
keep her in the house or send her to her parents’ house?” 

"What will she do in her parents’ house? It is all our fate. Let her stay 
with us". | oui 

"You like her, don't you? Shall I say something?" 

"Speak, my child" 

"T'll marry Julekha" 

"What?" 

"Yes, mother, I'll marry sister-in-law. Whether you agree or not. I 
have decided to marry her" 

There was silence between the mother and the son. Hearing Mumir's 
words Julekha stood stunned. Munir to marry her! 

That evening when Mother-in-law sat near her and said "Julekhanone - 
of us likes you to go out of the family. That is why Munir says he'll merry 
you". Julekha’s silence was her only reply. 

Munir marricd Julekha in a very simple ceremony. The 
only outsiders who came to the nikha were the officiating priest, Julekha's 
brother and two witnesses each on behalf of the bride and the bride 
groom. | : 
As Julekha sat on the bed the first might there was a tumult in her 
mind. Why did Munir marry her? What was his reason? She was not all that 
beautiful, only passable. Ifhe wished he could have married a girl from a very 
wealthy family. Munir was well educated. Unlike his brother who hadonly 
an §.S.L.C. and was looking after the family business, Munir was the 
proprietor of a plastic factory. | 

Was his intention merely to prevent the family property from being 
divided if she were out of the family? He was no better than his brother. He 
did not even ask her before taking the decision to marry her. Just before the 
nikha she had mechanically said ‘yes’ as required by the tradition when her 
brother had asked her. Was she in a position to say ‘No’? 

Coming into the room Munir sat silently on the bed. Julekha 
wondered whether he was embarrassed to see her as his wife after having 
been used to calling her his sister-in-law. After a little while Munir spoke, 
"Julekha, I know very well how my brother used to treaty you. From nowon 
you should lead an entirely different kind of life. I want to see you a free 


woman" he said. 
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Muinir had roused past memories of a free life in Julekha who had 
forgotten even the word ‘freedom’, It was a word she had heard in speaches 
by women at college. She was curious as to what kind of freedom she would 
have in this Jannat Mahal. 

"Tomorrow you should remove these alikaths from your ears. We'll 
get some other ornaments made for you with the gold. Give away your jackets 
to the poor. I have got new blouses stitched for you. Wear them. There is no 
need to cover your head with a scarf. Put away your burkha in a box. Don't 
wear it." he said. When Julekha hesitated saying, "what will people say if I 
remove the burkha?" he said rudely "why are you bothered about all that? Do 
what I, your husband say", though this sounded exactly like Akbar to Julekha 
she still felt that it was appealing. Julckha was thrilled to think of the coming 
days. Would she get back the happiness of her childhood days when she had 
climbed trees to pick fruits, played marbles and other games with cash- 
ewnuts? 

Having removed the Alikaths from her ears, wearing a blouse which 
matched her sari and having combed her long hair smooth, Sulekha stood in 
front of the mirror. For the first time in Jannat Mahal the enthusiasm and the 
sense of bucauty she had in her college days returned to her and she felt she 
was beautiful. 

Changes which Julekha could not even have dreamt of occurred 
in Jannat Mahal. The women of the house could go out without any 
restrictions. Julekha and mother-in-law began to go to the market to get 
things for the house. Though mother-inlaw approved of the various 
changes Munir had made in the house, she did not all like Julekha 
removing the alikaths and discarding the burkha. But she kept quict because 
she knew very well that Munir would not heed her words even if she 
protested. 

Julekha bloomed with happiness in the life that Munir had made 
possible. She moved about cheerfully inside and outside the house. She got 
the fruits picked from the mango and other fruit trees by the servants and 
distributed them to every one. Never having had an opportunity to speak to 
the neighbours she was not aquaintecl with them. Now she would on her own 
greet them and talk to them. She would call their children and talk to them for 
hours. She spoke freely even with boys. Surprised&the neighbours also spoke 
to the women of Jannat Mahal. Now Julekha did not know how time passed. 
Her sprightliness which had become rusty shone again as if it had been 
polished. 

Sullin this state of bliss, one day Julekha had shyly expressed her till 
now suppressed desire to Munir "We should have achild", without replying 
Munir had given her a few books and told her, "Read them and learn about 
the outside world." 

Pe 


As the number of people who visited them increased day by day 
Julekha felt that the house had become free of the earlier suffocating 
atmosphere. One morning just before Munir left for work a group of ladies 
come home. Julekha welcomed them and when asked they told her that they 
were from our organisation for the upiftment of women and that they had 
come to collect donations. Munir spoke to them. 

“We must all sincerely protest against man's exploitation of the 
anotomical differences between man and woman and of woman's simplicity 
and innocence in the name of religion, which has been going on for thousands 
of years," he said and gave them a cheque for one thousand rupees. Hearing 
this one of the girls wearing a sleevless blouse and short hair had said, "We 
are happy that though a Muslim you have such noble ideals." Munir was very 


happy. Julekha felt that if they had insisted he would have given them a 
couple of thousands more. Julekha felt strongly tempted to tell the girl with 
short hair, "If it had been only Muslim women who were harassed by men 
this money need not have been given to your organization. It could have been 
given to some Muslim organization. All religions have been exploiting 
women in some way or the other." The words were on the tip of her tongue 
but she was scared of what Munir would say and so kept quict. 


The Society for the Upliftment of women made Julekha a member of 


their committee because they were impressed by Munir's views and also 
because they felt that they did not have nay Muslim member. Julekha would 


attend their meetings occasionally. They had invited Munir also to some of 
their meetings. He had made spcaches expressing his views. Speaking on 
‘Woman in Muslim Society’ Munir had ended saying, "My wife Julekha is 
a living example of the status a woman has in Muslim society." He had then 
gone on to describe the way his elder brother had treated her and how out of 
pity he had given her freedom. Everyone there had praised his speech. Some 
had come to Julekha and had said, "Yes, your former husband had harassed 
you. At least now Munir has freed you from harassment." She had felt 
embarrassed listening to them. As soon as they went home she had said, "I 
don't like your discussing our personal life in public like this." At this Munir 
had exploded, "I didn't tell lies, did I? What was wrong in speaking the 
truth?" "What does Munir think of me? What am I becoming?" Julekha 


began to brood on these matters. 
Mother-in-law would occasionally tell Julekha "I wish to see my 


grandson before I die" and this would make Julekha's own desire rise up 
again. Again she told Munir, "Your mother also says that she wants to see a 
grandson." Munir spoke abruptly, "Having a child is not what is important 
now. You should give up speaking like an old-fashioned woman and begin 
to think of new and modern ideas." Smiling Julekha asked him, "In that case, 
why did you marry me?" Munir replied, "I desired to carry out our experi- 
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ment to see how a caged bird would fly in freedom when released." 

That day when Munir told her, "I've transfered my brother's share in 
the plastic factory to your name." Julekha was neither happy nor excited. 
Thinking that this too might have been an experiment Julckha said coldly, 


"Why? both the sares could be in your name. Transfer both the shares to 
your name. I'll sign all the necessary papers. What does it matter whether it 
is all in your name or mine? It's all the same." Pleased Munir flashed his 
beatific smile. Julekha's suspicion that she was just a guinea pig grew 
stronger. 

Lately Munir had began to take a lot of interest in his dress. Wearing 
a new style, safari suit he would go about in his new car. Day by day he 
appeared more and more attractive to Julekha. The news that he was going 
out with different girls reached Julekha's ears. When she wentto the women's 
meetings Julekha became aware that he was getting closer to the girl in the 
sleeveless blouse. Munir began to come home late in the m the nights saying 
that he was busy at work. 

In the begining Julckha did not take these things seriously. She did not 
doubt his sincerity because she had been greatly influenced by his views. But 
when his frequent outings with this girl in the car began to be openly talked 
about she was deeply worried, not being able to understand why he was 
neglecting her. Once Julekha was mad with anger when she saw him coming 
home in the car almost embracing the girl in the sleeveless bluse. when they 
both came in she had thrown the girl out of the house, dragging her by the 
hair. "shameless woman, bitch" she had screamed. For a moment Munir was 
stunned at her fury. The next moment he slapped Julekha and dragging her 
into his room beat her mercilessly shouting "For treating you like a human 
being do you try to disgrace me in public like this?" Enduring the pain of his 
beatings Julekha aked him, "I don't understant why you have been neglecting 
me. In what way am I inferior to that flirt?” Munir had replied, "You cannot 
understand all this because of your narrow mindedness." "You accuse all 
other men of harassing women. But what are you doing now? Flirting with 
other women and neglecting me completely? Is this your crusade? you are 
incapable of respecting women and all your ideals are shallow," Julekha 
shouted. Munir said, "It was me who gave you the freedom to talk back like 
this. Now you are trying to ride roughshod over me?" Mother was knocking 
on the door outside crying out, "Opern the door, Munir." 

| “There is no difference between you and your brother, You did not 
want the property to be divided. That is why you married me," almost in 
voluntarily the words slipped out of Julekha's mouth. Munir rudely slapped 
her on the mouth and saying, "Yes, not only that, you were my sisterin-law, 
who had shared my brother's bed. I feel disgusted whenever I see you in bed," 
he had opened the door and walked out. Julekha's lips were split and they 
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were bleeding. Mother-in-law came in and tried to comfort her saying, "You 
should not have talked back to him like that." Julekha sat stunned notas much 


in pain by his blow as she was shocked by his last words. She did not shed 
any tears. — 
Again Julekha became silent asif her life had become dark once more. 


Occasionally memories of Akbar which had never earlier troubled her would 
come back to her. Munir's face would also come floating before her mind's 


eye. Both the smiling faces appeared slowly to grow tceth jutting out of the 
mouth, the eyes grew bigger and seemed to stare at her cruelly as if to gobble 
her up. Julekha trembled in fear. Looking at Julekha pining away day by day, 
mother-inl-aw was very worried and fell ill. On the pretext of nursing her 
monther-in-law Julekha began to spend all her time in Jannt Mahal. One day 
monther-in-law again spoke about her unfulfilled desire, "Won't you show 
mea grandson before I die, Julekha?" Hearing mothr-in-law's words Julekha 
began to laugh hysterically. To the mother-in-law it looked as if the sturdy 
pillars of Jannat Mahal were shaking at her hysteria,and’the whole edifice 
would collapse. Her eyes closed as she lay there. Fhere were beads of 
perspiration on her face. Juleckha was still laughing. 


Translated by M. A. Yadugiri 
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Abdul Majid Khan 


Yardsticks 


Principal Chaudhary was rather put out by the reply Professor 
Asmath gave him, There are people who crave for an opportunity to be on 
the panel of interviewers, and some would strut like peacocks to be so dis- 
tinguished, but this man had spurned it as if it were mire smudged on him. 

The New Education Society which Prin. Chaudhary had been serving 
was in need of a few teachers, clerks and typists. Chaudhary had requested 
his friend Asmath to be on the Selection Committee. He would not have felt 
crestfallen if Asmath had given him some elusive reason, such as : "Please 
excuse me; I've no leisure at all; have various other commitments". But he 
had rejected the offer bluntly, and rudely too: "Impossible! I've had enough 
of such interviews". His very tone was rather sarcastic than disarming, 
Chaudhary felt. 

Prin.Chaudhary, with half his hair and moustache already gone grey, 
politely said : "why brother?" The quiver in his voice was casily perceived 
by Asmath as by Chaudhary himself. To console him, as it were, Asmath 
began to reason out saying, "It's because...", but he soon restrained himself 
and said, "Why dwell on those things now; I don't like it, that's all there is to 
it. You had better request someone else for the job". But both of them were 
now aware that even valid reasons could have done nothing except easin g the 
tension of the situation. 

After a few seconds, as if flogging the dead horse, Chaudhary said, 
“Oh, I got it all now. The fact that most interviews these days are but fun and 
farce, and a mere eyewash--what with the members on the selection panels 
proving to be puppets in the hands of the managements, thereby causin g great 
harm to the deserving candidates -- sickens you, doesn'tit?... But this Society 
is an exception, that much I can assure you. Iinvited you because you are my 
bosom friend; and if you are unwilling, well, I have nothing else to say". 

Though Asmath was almost convinced and said, "If that's true, I shall 
definitely come", he was not without the suspicion that it would just be 
another routine thing. 

The New Education Society had its institutions--ranging from nurs- 
ery to collegiate--in a vast area of several acres of land. Its patrons and 
members were businessmen, retired officials and sunday-pleaders. The 
Society had carefully kept the real educationists ouside its fold. 

Prin.Chaudhary introduced Prof. Asmath to more than a dozen 
members who had been drafted for the selection-panel. They were all 
members of the Society, too, and each shouldered one or the other respon- 
sibility as an office-beare. Before each of them on the round table there were 
conical nameplates of glittering rosewood bearin g their names and designa- 
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lions. Their education qualifications semed to be longer than their very 
names. Asmath could not figure out whether they had wasted their life-time 
in learning or they had bought degrees. He could not even surmise if they 
had simply had them etched after thier names, being blissfully confident 
that none would ever probe the veracity and genuineness of their 
certificates. 

The first incumbent entered. By turns the Rictntidss asked him his 
name, his father's name, his profession and income. "What's special about 
your native place?... Do they have a day earmarked for market-day there? If 
so, which day?... Is the shirt you have on, made of handloom fabric or is it 
terrylene? If not, what else itis?...' 

The Chairman, half ict his eyes that looked seat inquired: 
"How many wheels a railway engine has?” While the boy was visualisng the 
engine and trying tocalculate it, ...six...eight...ten..., Chairman Chakrappa 
declared: "You can go now!" 

The barrage of questions the next candidate encountered was -"Which 
Indian town is famous for manufacturing the largestnumber of slippers? Can 
you name the cities which put them to the maximum use?... What are the 
advantages if Kannada is made the official language? What would you have 
done if you were the Chief Minister of this state or the Prime Minister of 
India?" And he was sent out. 

The third aspirant was asked if he would agree to work without 
emoluments for the first six months or accept half the salary in case he was 
appointed temporarily for a year. And he was clverly driven out. 

After a dozen applicants had made their entrances and exits a young 
woman stepped in. She was smart and intelligent and went on answering 
easily and quickly the volley of questions fired at her, as if it were child's play. 
When no question that could beat her seemed to forthcome, a Member asked 
her : "Which way does the smoke blow when an electric train runs east- 
wards?" Patcame thereply : "It must be anelectirc train of the cavemen's age. 
If such a phenomenon is possible, an electric train should emit smoke in no 
other direction than in the eyes of its driver or in his kitchen." 

"Bravo!" said Prof. Asmath suddenly and unwittingly. He then went 
on to ask her questions about the subjects she had studied. The girl went on 
answering them with ease and confidence. © 

After her exit, a Member who was till then picking the dirt in his 
nails with a pin, remarked : "what impudence! how arrogant!" Before he 
could add a few more exclamations, and as an explanation to it, a short 
stocky Member who was picking his ears with the sharp end of a pencil, 
added :"Isn't she the daughter of that Bhadkhav, the Ex-President of our 
Society?" 

A few Members assented, commenting : 'How can she be other than 
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the daughter of that Blighter... a chip of the old block...has the same 
deportment and arrogance as her father... and equally proud too!... What 
responsible duties can she shoulder, with her butterfly-like make-up?...Can't 
we make that out?' And the ranting went 6n, with each Member heaping his 
own share of blame on the girl and trying to be foolproof in her character- 
assasination. 

Asmath who had been observing all with a sense of neutrality and 
detachment, said at last : "That girl has answered all the questions boldly and 
perfectly. Ifanswering correcly is the yardstick youemploy for selection, she 
easily tops the candidates interviewed so far. Moreover, being an Ex- 
President's daughter is no fault of hers. Isn't it unfair to consider her by 
mixing up her performance and her relationship with the Ex-President, 
whoever he is!" 

Some Members agreed with Asmath and said: "Yes, of course. You 
are quite right Professor!" but it triggered off an argument. The majority 
seemed to have come with a decisively great intention of disquligfying that 
girl. Perhaps they would never get another opportunity to wreak their wrath 
on their old enemy by consigning his innocent daughter to the flames of 
jealousy they had kept fanning all those days. 

When one or two well-meant Members spoke in favour of the girl, the 
Presdient cast a surreptitious glance at Prof. Asmath as if intending that he 
was fly in the ointment, and looking askance at those who had supported his 
view, he uttered: "I don't want any altruism here". As he tried to emphasize 
it by thumping the table with his fist, it accidentally impinged on the 
bellbutton. Mistaking it for a call, the peon at the door pushed the next 
candidate in. . 

The newcomer, half bewildered at the row of spooky faces and half 
trying to study the tense stituation, lingered at the stool meant for the 
candidates. Feeling that the others would take some time to case their tense 
brows and contorted faces, Asmath beckoned him to sit and he himself began 
to interview the candidate-a graduate in Chemistry. At the question, "When 
does blue litmus turn red?’, the candidate did nothing but blinking his eyes. 
and at the same question put ina different way--"With what experiment could 
you prove the presence of oxygen in a jar?'-they boy only bared his dirty set 
of teeth. 

Asmath then asked him very preliminary questions. But the boy 
betrayed a total lack of knowledge regarding acids, bases and salts. Whether 
he really knew nothing about catalytic and bleaching agents, electrolysis and 
electroplating, or had forgotten all about them, or he had secured a degree 
certificate by notso much as opening a book, let alone read it, whether he was 
a muff or simply terrified - Asmath could not guess. When the boy failed to 
answer even the simplest questions on General Knowledge, Asmath said: 
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"Better luck next time!" 

Another girl glided in. After the usual queries, the Chairman, who had 
recouped his spirits by now, asked her : "What is Kudremukh and where is 
it?" The girl said she did not know. The Chairman enjoyed himself muttering 
inaudibly : ‘And you have such an equine face!' Chuckling to himself, he told 
her to quit. The girl looked round in a manner which seemed to suggest : "Is 
this what an interview means?’ but what she noticed was that all the Members 
who ull then had held pencils in their hands or had them thrust in ears or 
nostrils, were busy running them over paper sheets, drawing the lines of her 
misfortune. Prof. Asmath could make out that the girl's eyes had begun to 
brim over. 

A 'silk-shirt’, sitting next to him, whispered : "Isn't Kudremukh the 
name of a bridge, professor?" Restraining himself with great effort, Asmath 
replied: "No, sir. It's the name of a theatre" He was astonished when the man 
expressed has gratitude at the revelation saying, "Ah, I see; thank you Sir!" 

The victims kept coming and going. The phone, to the right of 
Chariman, was continually ringing. And he was uttering : "what?... Yes.. 
Ok...I shall see to it... No, Ican't guarantee you, ... Have you sounded dict 
too?...Shouldn't you tell me before?..." The brief answers and the piecemeal 
sentences he spoke gave an impression that they were promises, negations, 
assurances, uncertainties, impossibility, etc. May be, due to some defect in 
the receiver or the way it was held, most words spoken at the distant end had 
spilled on to some eager ears at this end. 

The face of each candidate was a humble advertisement of his or her 
agony: the onus of helping poor parents; looking after large familics; debts 
and mortgages which their educational courses must have entailed. Pitiable 
tales of living from hand to mouth! 

Most candidates seemed to be incapable of facing the collective gaze 
of the interviewers, as if it were an impossible task : like staring at the sun with 
the naked eye. some could not conccal the tremulousness which overcomes 
a man suddenly confronted by a wild beast. Considering their stupefaction, 
Prof. Asmath felt pity for them and wondered why they had not learnt the art 
of facing an interview. Or had they taken it for granted that disappointment 
was an inevitable consequence of such interviews? 

In fact none expects perfect knowledge and intellingence on the part 
of everyone who appears for an interview. But most candidates here seemed 
to have one thing in common: they were unaware that many Members 
here were themselves duffers. Mr. 'Kho' had brought some questions 
scribbled on a few pieces of paper and was repeating them. God knows 
whether he knew their answers! Mr. 'Gha' had them written in his diary. Mr. 
‘Ksha' had kept with him a book on General Knowledge with many of its 
pages folded. 
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After the interviews for the posts of teachers and clerks were over, the 
selection of typists was to follow. There being an intermission before that, 
the Members got an opportunity to eat a sumptuous tiffin. Each of them 
enjoyed eating a couple of Gulab jamoons, idlees, wadais, dosais, and 
washed them down with coffee or tea. The refreshment was rounded off with 
‘paan beeda’ and cigarettes, There were preferences in whatever they ate or 
drank, One Member was abstemious in the use of sugar because of diabetes, 
another wanted lumps of it. A certain Member preferred 'sweet paan’ to the 
plain one. The Secretary was fond of a particular brand of cigarettes where 
as the President preferred a cetain foreign brand. After the tiffin, the 
Chairman announced: "Now please total up the marks, sign and hand them 
to me. I shall get the list of the successful candidates ready by the time the 
next interviews are over". 

Spreading large sheets of paper before them, the ‘dozen gems’ made 
the maximum use of pencils, menders and erasers. As the erasers were put 
to the greatest use, the menders had to follow suit. 

One Member plunged himself into the business, stretching his mouth 
this way and that, as required by the bubble-gum he was chewing. Another 
was shaping the future of the candidates, humming some tune in a manner 
that resembled the whining of a cur kicked in the shin. A third one was 
stuffing his nostrils with perfumed snuff, and another was chewing betel-nut. 
Asmath did notneed making any alterations in the marks-shectas he had used 
a fountain -pen. He therefore sat observing the machinations carried on so 
dexterously by others. 

The interviews recommenced. Most of the aspirants were girls. 
TheMembers were rather indifferent until a certain girl's entrance compelled 
them to be attentive. The girl had already faced many such interviews, had 
served many firms and companies as a stopgap employee. The transparent 
saree she wore not only revealed her navel and the fringe of her left hip, but 
it could not conceal the fact that her summer-blouse was without a brassiere 
under it; and it seemed as though her breasts would pop any moment out of 
her V-shaped blouse. 

Some Members now took more interest in the figure and contours of 
the lady candidates than their performance in the interview. It suddenly 
dawned upon them that the typewriter kept there for the speed-test had not 
been positioned properly. It had rendered only the back of the candidate 
visible to the interviewers. Now they gotit so arranged that the candidate sat 
facing them. Butin the excitment of it all, many Members forgot to mark the 
time allotted to the bold girl. 

The process was on its last leg. The light that was streaming into the 
hall through the window at Asmath's back-since the moment the show had 
begun, the susurrus and the fizz that had assailed the ears when people 
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outside pissed at and watered the base of the wall, the stench blowing more 
pungent as the day grew hotter, the continuous noise, laughter, the susurra- 
tion without - had all ceased now. 

The sudden awareness made Asmath regret that a whole day was 
wasted sitting through the farce that had just been finished. The day that had 
leaned towards the dusk seemed to have snatched away somethin g precious: 
it was as if old age had suddenly descended upon one who had been en joying 
youth for quite sometime. 

The marks-sheets were handed to the Superintendent for consolida- 
tion. " Till the selections are made ready", said the Chairman, "it's go round 
the campus and feel relaxed". And they all accompanied him. 

Very spacious campus : various buildings and structures, ranging 
from those of the nursery to the college-very narrow classrooms : windows 
without panes or with broken glasses, the cciling embellished with cobwebs, 
shrivelled-up wooden doors and peeled-off enamel; the quadrangle : a vast 
desert — asbestos roofs for nursery and primary school buildings (miracu- 
lous that the kids do not get roasted during the scorching summer); neither 
benches nor shady trees, no bushes or plants to render the air pure; only three 
or four urinals for thousands of pupils; the three or four latrines: quite 
unapproachable; it's a mystery, which coffers the lakhs of rupees amassed as 
‘building funds' and the fec-collections had filled-the emoluments of the 
employces were after all paid by the government; moreover, the buildings 
were hired out for marriages and other social ceremonies during holidays and 
vacation, and enough money was collected by way of rent. 

The office-bearers of the Society discussed the schemes that were 
under way. They had very noble intentions doing social service by starting 
colleges of Medicine, Engineering, Law and other faculties (and holding 
many more intervicws?. They also decided to build stalls and suite of rooms 
for shops, firms and offices, all along the square compound facing the four 
roads in the four directions, and earning millions of rupees every year! 

The survey being finished, they returned to the Hall where a second 
course of refreshement was awaiting them. A little later, the lists of 
successful candidates in each category were brought. The panel attested 
them. But what shocked Asmath was that those selected were all dulffers who 
had failed to answer even one question properly, and were unfit by any 
standards. That Chemistry graduate who knew nothing about acids, 
bases and salts, had obtained the highest marks though Asmath alone 
had interviewed him and the other Members were all tense at the time, trying 
to ease out their contortions; and the girl who had relegated the electric 
train to the primeval times had not even scaled the lowest rung of the 
ladder! 

Undeterred, whether they invite him again or not, Asmath came out 
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boldly : " Dear Sirs, what of the yardsticks you had yourselves set for 
selecting the suitable candidates? One who aspires to be a teacher should 
have a fairly good voice, clear and articulate pronunciation, the courage to 
face a classful of pupils, the knack of driving home the lessons to them, the 
ability to take the students into his confidence, etc.? In like manner...". but 
the President intervened and briefly declared his stand, saying, "who cares 
for all those criteria these days, Professor?" 

Asmath took Icave of them saying that he had a very enjoyable day 
in their company. And they thanked him ‘whole-heartedly’. Principal 
Chaudhary accompanied Asmath up to the gate and said that he would be 
returning home late that night, as he head to make arrangements fora dinner, 
after an hour or so, for the office-bearers. As he expressed his gratitude to 
Asmath for his*co-operation, the latter stared him in the face for a while. 
Chadudhary said, "I'll se you on my way back home tonight". 

And when he called at Asmath's house, he seemed to be quite 
undisturbed and mentally prepared for the onslaught. Even as Asmath 
opened the door, he vented out his rage : "what a fool of an ass you are, for 
all your age and experience! What had you said in the morning and how itall 
turned out by the evening!" 

"Brother", said Chaudhary in his usual way, "It's all very common 
andincurable. And you are aware thatit's impossible to undo or prevent suc |i 
connivance and trickery. Even an expert can't beat them at their game; they 
manipulate things so cleverly..." 

“Let italone. But how on earth had you succeeded in getting the post 
and promotion there, despite their suave hoodwinking?" 

"Oh, that!... You see, none of these crocodiles had a candidate or a 
relative of his own in the fray, duly qulified for the post, then”, Chaudhary 
explained. 

Translated by the Author 
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A. R. Mitra 


Snoring 


I only remember that! put my head on the pillow in my friend's house 
in Madras. When I woke up it was 7.30. stretching my limbs in a queer way 
and yawning noisily, I asked my friend: 

"Did you sleep well in the night?" Perhaps I should not have asked him 
that question! Rolling and moaning in the bed, my friend replied ina slightly 
raised voice: 

"To hell with sleep." 

My friend belongs to a purely orthodox family. Having been used in 
the mornings to the melodious sound of Vedic chantings, I was stunned to 
hear this note of discord coming from his mouth. Poor chap, perhaps he hadn't 
slept due to the mosquito trouble. He had given me his bed along with the 
mosquito curtain and had spread a separate bed for himself. Could his sleep 
have been disturbed by the music practice of the mosquitoes? I felt like giving 
a lecture on my friend's spirit of sacrifice. But I could understand from the 
very tone of his voice that my friend didn't like it. Smothering my Weapon of 
speach halfway through he said: | 

"I don't think mosquitoes trouble man so much.” with these words he 
knitted his brow. Immediately my detective intelligence became alert. This 
fellow says that he was not troubled by mosquito bite. Is is possible that he 
was bothered by bugs? Or was loss of sleep[ the result of the two cups of 
coffee that he had lapped up? He had left his wife and children in his village. 
His wife's health was none too good. Agitated by her ill-health, could he have 
rolled on the sleepless pillows?.... 

The threads of my thought were wandering in all sorts of diversions... 
suddenly my friend thundered: 

"What can the poor mosquito do, I say? If you clap your hands, it will 
give up its ghost. I could not sleep the whole night due to your company. Oh 
god, How horribly do you more I say. Though this house has a solid cement 
terrace, throug out the night I was roared that the terrgce may collapse. And 
how the hell could I sleep in that state of mind....? 

My voice fell when my friend started explaining the effect of my 
snoring. It has always been so. Whenever any one raised the issue of caste, 
Karna's head hung down; in the same manner, whenever the question of 
snoring came up, my nose hangs down. Now my friend started the harangue. 
I shut my mouth and fell silent. I know my friend's nature very well. He is an 
extreme pacifist. He has immense faith in peaceful co-existence. In so many 
situations that had provoked his anger, he had shown extraordinary 
tolerance and won the day. He is such a believer in non-violence that he does 
not even beat children. But his anger had raisqgl to much a pitch of rage due 
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to the splendid sound of my snoring, that in the night he had felt like crushing 
my nose with a grinding stone. I had never imagined that a small nose 
could provoke such ignoble thoughts. So even as 1 heard his words my 
face blanched. Perhaps my friend felt a pity seeing my miserable 
condition Ironing out the wrinkled frown on his face, he tried to change the 
subject. 

This is not the first time that snoring has humiliated me. But I never 
get angry with my friends for complaining against me thus, I satisfy myself 
with the consolation that they have let me live. Because as you very well 
know snoring is not at all palatable to the ears. This harsh truth has been 
experienced by me several times. When others have snored. I have experi- 
enced and distributed this happiness in marriage houses, hostels and on 
railway platforms. 

I had to travel by the 10-30 train - need I say in the third class 
compartment - on a particular night. Do I have to say that there is a daily 
festival in our trains, an eternal Karaga? Crowds jostle dreadfully. Even then 
I somehow squeezed my body in that herd of humanity, managed to get a 
foothold on some heads, stretched my arms to hold on to the top wooden 
racks on both sides and travelled in that pose of crucifixion. At midnight 
everyone seated is swinging his head this way and that. It is the first 
instalment of sleep. The train, tearing through the darkness, is making a 
terrible noise and moving forward. Both sides of the track are echoing to the 
sound of the train. All of a sudden there came a sympathetic vibration from 
within the compartment. As it followed the direction of the sound, it perched 
on a middle-aged man who was seated on the bench. There is a train whislting 
and runing. Its journey is going on without any impediment on the rails 
passing through the two nostrils. Rhythmic movement of the sound. Perhaps 
even poets are unable to use this rhythm in its pure and pristine form. I was 
astonished. What a carefree man he is! I cannot sleep properly even when I 
get enough place to stretch my body during a railway journey, let alone 
sleeping while sitting. After ten minutes of sitting in a posture, you feel 
like turning to the other side. You feel as if your body and limbs have been 
amputated. This being the case, how can one think of sleeping? But this man 
is an exception. Half reclining on the nighbour's shoulders and feasting 
himself on the food of sleep without a thought in the world, he belches 
through the nose. In a railway journey where you can't get sleep even at 
controlled rates he is carrying on his snoring with a false prmit. Is the 
poetry of sound that is being composed by his nose an ordinary one? The 
sound that one hears when autorickshaws ply on village roads; the collective 
noise of mockery produced by monkeys when they see their ilk of another 
tribe; the roar ofa waterfall; the unfettered and spontaneous free- for-all shout 
of boys as soon as the school is over for the day; the splendiferous sound 
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released from the fall of the big seasoning ladle into the vessel filled with 
Curry in the marriage house - all these are a few of the first lines of the poem 
that are being drawn by the snore. Could the indirect influence of poetry, 
which is the elder brother, be the cause of the extreme violence implicit 
in snoring that could be called the meaningful poctry of sleep? My friend 
often takes out a few prems pom his stock of poetry and makes me sit 
forcefully infront of him. He obstinately tries to rub the sandal paste of his 
poetry on the whetstone of my patience. One cannot help but bear these 
tortures. 

When I was a student I had enjoyed the plight of a friend even from 
where I was sitting. He was in the habit of reading lying down on the bed. But 
sleep invades the fortof his body gently. The first attack of sleep is on the face 
which is like-an arsenal. A company of powerful yawns display their might 
through the mouth. Lachrymal water forms filmy mist in the eyes. The head 
begins to move up and down like the paddy sheaf which is being beaten 
to separate the hurk. In the begining my fricnd faces it very boldly and 
enthusiastically. Yet he cannot have the fort. Gradually one by one all his 
organs and faculties lose self control and at the end he throws the book to a 
corner and turns his side. By then the fort of the body has fallen into the hands 
of sleep. In the supreme ecestasy of having captured the fort, sleep keeps 
bellowing at its sweet will. As a victory sign bugles trumpet through the 
battery of the nostrils. I have seen with astonished eyes the metamorphosis 
of my friend's being. Often I have been tormented by the doubt whether the 
maker of History has taught the Man of sleep the bad habit of bellowing thus 
over the conquered kingdom. My friend is thin as a pin. His speech is very 
soft. But how terrible his snoring is! J have heard that when Arjuna’'s chariot 
advanced with a roaring sound on the battlefield, the enemy army would be 
attacked by the fever of fear and the fever of the Lord's Wrath. I used to fecl 
the same expericnce more or less as the chariot of my friend's snoring moved 
unimpeded. 

Ti. Nam. Sri has described in one of his essays the nature of the 
intense pain suffered by the nose while delivering a cold. The common cold 
that shakes the very being from the navel to the crown of the head and renders 
the nose heavy like an elephant's trunk, does cast its graceful glance on me 
now and then. On the day the teacher read and explained that essay “common 
cold" in the class, the godess of the common cold had showered her special 
grace on my nose, like the godess that possesses the priest on the day of the 
cart festival. One can only imagine the pitiable plight of the boys sitting on 
the front bench. To the students who had seen experiments conducted in the 
physics and chemistry classes, the experience of this experimentation in a 
literature class was something novel. I am not thinking about the boys, here. 
Because this is a funny experience to them. But I have to admit the fact - 
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however shyly, though - that when my nose is visited by this incessant 
drizzle, it is a dreadful day to all the members of my family. When it 1s so 
strenuous while asleep in the night for the nose to exhale its ‘cold’ breath, the 
lord of sleep mercilessly shoves on the nose the additional load of the snores. 
Like the bus that crawls up like a snail in the ghat sections, my nose 
unwillingly pulls the dead weight of snores, (Once ina way, out of sheer pity, 
the mouth comes to the rescue of the nose). Awakenned by the raucous music 
of the valley of snores that have neither rhythm nor rhyme, all the immates 
of the house mutter the words: "Oh lord, I can't bear to hear this cacophony, 
nor can I stand it" and close their cars. 

“When thou snoreth, mountains split into smithereens..." says 
Pampa while describing the prowess of snores. I do not think Pampa is 
induljing in exaggeration when I see the style of snoring of some persons. 
I have often thought whether man has no liberation from this torture. This 
thought of liberation has oftentimes drawn me to the wonder of creation. God 
created man a long, long time ago. But in matters of creation He is an 
uncompromising traditionalist. He does not agree to the suggestion that the 
structure of man's body be slightly altered to suit this age of the machine. 
For instance, where is the necessity now for the heart to have a separate, 
independent department? Be that as it may, why should God not fit in a 
silencer to the nose, jus as he has done in the case of scooters, cars and taxis 
according to the necds of the time? 

Whatever the bad qualities of the snore may be, I have full apprecia- 
tion for its unique loyalty to the master. The snore works like a watch dog 
that is appointed for the protection of sleep. When we are asleep it keeps 
awake and roars. However ferocious the roar may be, it does not disturb our 
sleep. As long as it grows and roars, the treasure of our sleep is safe. It is true 
that this is a nuisance to others. But who cares for the well-being of others 
these days? Can we achieve what the government has not been able to make 
possible? Isn't sclf-aggrandisement the policy of the entire world? In the 
name of ecstasy castesy practitioners of music slap their thighs, pound 
the drum and produce different sounds. The harmonium, conch and other 
instruments produce roaring sound with this purpose alone. There are people 
who play film music loudly every day during festivals and broadcast the same 
through loudspeakers over several miles, Will they believe if any one 
complains that the music is causing’a lot of nuisance to the neighbourhood? 
It is the same with the snorer. He will not tolerate if anyone points out that 
he has such an invaluable possession. He roars to the effect that his nose is 
beyond doubtas it was said of Caesar's wife and that itshould not be smeared 
with the stigma of snoring. Like the chief Minister who is in power, he will 
say that no charge of corruption has come to his notice. He won't believe at 
all if we say that junior officers, relativ.cs, and children can give pin-pricks 
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to the others without bringing the matter to the attention of the elders. But 
those who have given a complaint will not keep quiet. They establish the 
charge infront of an enquiry committee. What happens then? 

"It may be so. I didn't know anything about it." thus saying you can 
issue a Statement and escape from the gravity of the situation. 

I have already mentioned that everyone accuses me of snoring. Once 
Thad gone to another place with two friends. There also the same accusation. 
The two friends, who had slept side by side a little away from me, had 
suggested laughingly that their sleep had been disturbed by my snoring. I felt 
ashamed. Then IJ acted intelligently. I decided that I should not close my eyes 
until both the friends fell into deep sleep. I kept awake for a long time. The 
two friends fell fast asllep. I also felt very drowsy. Then I told myself that I 
should go to sleep. In the meanwhile the wave of a loud snore came crashing 
inonme. I feltscared. Could] myself be snoring? I rubbed my nose very hard. 
I was satisfied that the sound did not come from my nose. I felt some 
consolation. The friend to my left was snoring. Who could it be? More than 
the search for the person, I was attracted by the frenzy and beauty of the 
sound. It is true that the sound is hoarse. But how regulated and controlled! 
Rhythmic movements, appropriate pauses and the dissemination of sound 
that is neither too short nor too long; in between the lulls of silence. The 
ability to create the fantasy that the sound was emanating from the liver 
although it was emerging from the nose! I was thinking that I could not get 
more beautifl subject matter for writing poctry in the pure romantic 
tradition. Then suddenly another nose roared from my right as if to disturb 
the ‘ecstatic trance’ that I was in. New water rushed in and old water flowed 
away. Very soon my mind started listening to the trumpet of the second snore. 
I tumed my attention this way with the sad fecling of dissatisfaction that a 
beautiful romantic poem had been destroyed. This snore was diametrically 
opposed to the first one. The movement this time was uncertain. There was 
no uniformity even in the force and speed of the snore. Once the pull was 
powerful like a factory siren; a little later, two stanzaic refrains comparable’ 
to the subtle ghr.... ghr..... sound of a calling bell. Again a weak sound like 
the phu..... phu.... of a bear's breathing. One can't be sure that the same sort 
of stanzaic refrains will come again. Ifthat isso, why should we not make this 
the subject-matter of modern poetry? That thought definitely entered my 
mind. But I had to give up that effort because a small obstacle came in the 
way. Because in Kannada for a thing to be transformed into modern poetry, 
it has to have a number of basic features and propritiatory characteristics. 
Whatever its subject matter, poetry does not acquire the consecration of 
modernity if the poet does not pull out the electric wires of sexual conscious- 
ness from out of the depths of the-subconscious and administer a ‘shock 
treatment’ to the reader. 
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After I came out of my poetical frenzy, I heard the two snores roaring 
in their respective tracks. If I should put it in the words of Adiga: 


Firstly, "matter beyond the realm of 
| stars and the milky way..." 
Secondly, "The morbidity that emanates 


From the immeasurable depth 
of nether world" 

I listened to the two sound tracks individually and again together. Here I 
found the answer to Sri. Adiga's question "Where is the link of harmony?" Is 

n't the equaminity of temper that enables us tolerate both, real harmony? 
_ Isit not a difficult task for the nose, which has a circumference of 2- 
3 inches, to inhere such a merriness and splendour of sound? Why should not 
the snore leave this olfactory abode and occupy a more spacious place? Is it 
not proper and good to, provide accommodation for its meaningless sound 
arrangment in separate centres? Nowadays there is such an exhibition of the 
luste of speech in the assembly and, the parliament. The snore of speeches is 
marching with stupendouss trides in contexts where progress has lapsed into 
deep slumber. It has got much a larger building to live in. As long as there 
is democracy, there is no fear of loss of place. Therefore why shouldn't the 
snore establish itself in those places and vacate the poor cottages of our nose. 
I remember an incident whenever I hear the signals of snore. Aren't 
tiv Satellites travelling to different worlds and sending from the firmament 
to the carth the beep....beep signals as a symbol of their space travel? In the 
same manner could the soul have undertaken travel in its dream world or in 
the subconscious realm and been sending signals through the snore? In what 
different worlds is the mind wondering? What sights is it secing? Could it be 
illimitable worlds beyond our known world? Could the soul have seen the 
succession of lives that the Jains have described? Is it supreme joy? or is it 
sadness? Having realised the truth of Darwins theory that we are all 
descendents of apes, could the mind be shouting victory slogans thus in a 
totally open and free condition? Are we going to sce the day when medical 
scientists and psychologists collaborate in discovering new meanings to 

these second-waves? 

Translated by Kadambi Hayagrivachar 
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C. Srinivasaraju 


The Key 
(A mime play) 


1. Evening, as the lights are on. An old petty shop at a street corner. An 
old loosely hung board on the shop bears incorrectly written names "India 
Rubber Works" and "Bharath Lock Repair Shop". Old calenders with the 
pictures of Mecca and Medina are hung inside the shop. A bamboo placard 
advertising a film lies beside the shop. A few old tyres and tubes lic to a side 
in front of the shop. A few namcplates of autos are hung on onc of the doors. 
Four or five locks, a cage with a few ‘bul bul’ birds, and a cloth foodparcel 
are hung ona latch of the shop. An old water tank filled with water lics in front 
of shop. 


a, Two boys of about ten and twenty years of age appear, with this 
background. The younger one, clad in worn out, torn shorts and shirt is 
playing "chinni-dandalu"*, (or cven top) alone. He fails, successively, to 
strike the "chinni" which, at best, rises above the ground but only to be 
dropped again. The boy, anyhow is absorbed in the game. The older boy 
successfully detaches the tube from the bi-cycle tyre in his hands. Presently 
a school bell rings followed by the boys’ yelling. The older boy is wearing 
atom, dirty pyjama and a long, loose, buttonless shirt. A few students with 
books pass by. The older boy, immediately on hearing the school bell, takes 
the bi-cycle tube to his brother, still engrossed in the game, scowls at him, 
hands over the tube suggesting him to check it up, as he has to go to the 
hospital and gesticulates to the younger boy to come after completion of the 
checking, to lock up the shop. The younger boy dangles the tube around his 
neck and resumes his engrossing game. The older boy Icaves after collecting © 
his food parcel and after talking to the Bul Bul birds. As he observes his 
brother still lost in the game he swears "Damn you", raps him on the head, 
finally snatches and throws away the chinni-dandalu. The younger boy, 
robbed of his involvement in the game, starts blowing air into the tube and 
keeps stamping his feet hard on the ground. The older one leaves the place. 
Three or four female students in cricket uniform, carrying a bat and a ball 
pass by, chatting. The young boy stops his work and keeps staring with 
longing eyes at them, at the ball and the bat, until they disappear. Again he 
grips hard the air-filled tube-ncck, dips it in the water tank and puts the 
matchsticks lying around into the different punctured parts of the tube. 


* A game in which a small stick of about 6", sharpened at both the edges, is 
batted off ground, to the farthest possible distance, with the help of a longer 
stick. 
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ae A young scooterist arrives at this time, dressed in the most fashion- 
able manner. They boy notices the scooter and throws the tube into the shop. 
The youngman suggests the boy to put a nameplate to the vehicle enquires 
in gestures 'where has the boy's brother gone’. The boy suggests to the effect 
that his brother has gone to the hospital and affixes the name plate to the 
vehicle along witha sticker that can be seen from afar. The young man trims 
his moustache, brushes hair and clothes, during this time, with the help of the 
rearview mirror of the vehicle. A young girl passes by at this time inspiring 
the young man to whistle a popular film song. He gives five rupees to the boy 
who gesticulates demanding more. The young man refuses and starts his 
vehicle but the boy pesters him and pleads for a small ride. The young man 
relents and the boy is seen sitting in the posture of a Maharaja, on the pillion. 


4, A few seconds after their exit a young, exhausted girl appears 
dragging along her bi-cycle and two boys are holding aloft the rear wheel. 


The boys exitafters the stops the bi-cycle in frontof the shop and gesticulates 
to mean "Thank you very much". She wipes her forehead with her handker- 


chicf, looks at her wrist watch, looks around for the boy and heaves a long 
sigh expressing agitation. Presently the young scooterist arrives with the boy 
on his pillion, scares the girl by a hard application of the break and is thrilled 
at the shock he has effected on her, sounds the horn once and exits whistlin g. 
The boy looks enquiringly at the girl who discloses in gestures that the bi- 
cycle is locked and she has lost the keys. The boy gets into the shop. He hits 
and bends the edge of a small metal wire, inserts it into the lock and unlocks 
it after a few attempts. He rotates the rear wheel of the cycle, before keeping 
the instruments inside the shop. The girl offers him a four anna coin, taken 
from her purse. The boy demands and gets another four anna coin, puts the 
first coin in the other pocket of his shirt and the second coin in the inner 
pocket. Now he settles down to repair the punctured tube. 


Ot A pedlar ("Kaka") arrives hawking "tea - tea - - ". He is carrying a 
water-bucket in one hand and a small stove with a tea kettle on it, dangling 
in his other hand. He is dressed ina striped shirt and multi-colored lungi and 
a towcl is tied round his head. The boy claps to attract the pedlar's attention, 
and orders for tea. The kaka sits crouched and smokes a beedi after having 
served the tea to the boy. The boy returns the empty cup. The pedlar washes 
the cup inside the bucket and puts it into it. The boy pays him the coin from 
his inner pocket. The pedlar tucks it, exits hawking, "tea - - tea -", 


6. As the boy is about io settle down to his work a football appears 
bounching and falls in front of the shop. The boy takes it in his hads, gives 
it a passionate look and bounces it. 
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Presently a sportsman in uniform jumps on the boy, forcibly snatches 
the ball and leaves. The boy fixes his gaze in the same direction in which the 
sportsman left; then gets into the shop, turns the bul bul bird's cage once and 
~ resumes his work. Suddenly he gets up, remembering something and starts 
searching for the key of the shop, but in vain. He picks a key from a bunch 
of keys hanging at a corner in the shop and begins filing it. A policeman 
arrives, smoking a cigarette, looks around and demands the boy to remove 
his shop; and kicks at the heap of tyres. The boy is dejected and by way of 
winning over the policeman he Icads him aside, hands over a few coins and 
gesticulates, signifying "no business". The policeman pockets the coins, 
looks around displaying an affected smile and exits. The boy resumes his 
work. 


1 An old man in dhoti arrives limping on the scene and hands over an 
umbrella to the boy, pointing out that its frame is jammed. The boy examincs 
it; brings a cutting plier, works on the umbrella by holding it between his 
knees and sets it right. He opens and closes the umbrella a few times and, after 
having assured himself that it is in order, he hands it over to the old man who 


pays him a four annacoin. The boy places the coin back in the old man's plam 
and demands twice as much. The old man refuses, grumbles and parts with 
two such coins. The boy puts the two coins separately onc in each of the outer 
and inner pockets of his sirts. The old man exits limping, alter having been 
assured of the proper condition of the repaired umbrella. The boy salutes him 
initially but limps behind the old man in ludicrous imitation, upto some 
distance and returns. He feeds the bul bul birds, plays with the bi-cycle 
wheels, suddenly leaves it, partly closes the door and engages himself in 
collecting the old tyres. 


8. A padre (father’) hurries on stage along with a suit-case and gesticu- 
lates to the boy to unlock it. The boy yawns in boredom and brings slowly a 
chisel-like tool, a hammer, a metal-wire and a bunch of keys from inside the 
shop. The padre looks around once and urges the boy fo unlock faster. The 
boy casually examines the bunch of keys, scrutinises the suitcase, picks one 
of the keys, files it a little, taps on it once or twice and finally applies it with 
some force to the suitcase and turns it. The suitcase opens instantaneously 
and one or two imported wine-bottles roll out of it. The boy picks up one of 
them and looks at it curiously. The padre snatches it immediately from the 
boy and puts it back to the suitcase. He examines the new key thrust into the 
lock by the boy and displays satisfaction. He enquires about the repair 
charges and the boy points it out to be a rupee. The padre pays him two notes 
of one rupee each. The boy pockets them separately one each in his shirt and 
shorts. The padre speaks to the bul bul birds before leaving, returns suddenly 
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; remembering something and gives a few chacolates and a book to the boy, 
The boy salutes greatfully and the padre leaves wishing him farewell. 


9, The boy puts a few chacolates in his mouth and turns over a few pages 
of the book given by the padre and obviously fails to understand anything. He 
throws the book; offers bits of chacolates to the bul bul birds. A factory siren 
is heard off the stage, The boy gets engaged in arran ging the parapharnalia, 
suddenly denly, as if an idea has flashed across his mind, he fills up one of 
the punctured tubes with air and inserts asmall cane nozzle into the punctured 
spot and as it keeps bleeping the feels thrilled. The evening 'namaz' from a 
mosque olf the stage is heard. The boy is looking into the birds' cage placed 
in his hands, 


10. Gradually, the utterances "Akbar - - Akbar’, off the stage become 
intensifted and the older boy runs in, sobbing. His looks display a sense of 
responsibility, anxiety, sadness and fear. The boy obviously, has failed to 
hear his brother's cries and keeps playing with the bul bul birds. The older boy 
pulls his brother and signifies that their father is dead in the hospital. The boy 
drops the cage and cries in helplessness. The older boy closes the shop and 
slowly takes away the younger one by embracin g him. The light is eventually 
focussed on the name board of the shop, the bul bul birds’ cage and is slowly 
diminished. The namaz off the stage also diminishes. 

Translated by Hasakru & K. S. Srinivasa Murthy 


M. K. Shankar 


Changing Horizons of Kannada 
Theatre 

The state of Kannada theatre in the last decade has been described 
as moribund. The term has become fashionable in recent months. At 
seminars speakers essaying an overview of the decade past have used it so 
often that reiteration has led to convition. But is it indeed the right 
perspective? 

One of the surival equipment of a work of art is its lasting appeal. 
Another is its rootedness in an age whose motifs evoke nostalgia and 
simultancously proclaim themselvesas the criteria of goodart. This other, the 
lesser, definition of classical art, in this instance theatre, was made during the 
sixties and the seventies. That was the period when Kannada plays overcame 
the hangover of company style arbitrariness (this description too begs 
analysis) and came to resemble the ‘classical’ theatrical form defined by the 
west. From then on the genres prevent in England, France, Germany and the 
Soviet Union spelt the ideals. And they were several, appealing to various 
ideological persuasions. Thus it was that plays like "Tughlak’ by Karnad, 
'Kelu Janamejaya' by Sriranga and ‘Jo Kumaraswamy' by Kambar assumed 
the form of touchstones in the three genrcs, respectively, of naturalism, 
absurd and folk. 

| In the midst of these genres there was the the epic style of Brecht 
outlined in his ‘Mother’, 'Galilco' and other plays. but the retoric of change; 
an organic revolution, underlying Brecht's plays was disturbing and 
therefore gradually isolated through perjorative labelling. This simultanc- 
ously ensured the survival of the first mentioned plays as focal points, 
as points of departure for all future endeavour in Kannada theatre. At 
about the same time, Lankesh's plays 'Sankranui' and 'Kranu Bantu Kranti' too 
made their appeance and fought an unsuccessful battle for a similar 
Status. 

In this background what appeared on the scene in the light is seemed 
either openly to acknowledge precepts and therefore ensured acceptability 
or attempted something entirely new and, therefore, begged acknowledge- 
ment. The nostalgia of the sixties and the seventies was a ‘classical’ shackle 
that sought relentlessly to arrogate to itself all future reference. But this led 
to a stalling, a painful plateau of history, indicating that old standards could 
no more fill the needs of the present which came on with an unsuspected 
turbulence. The calm was an index of the rumbling squall waiting to sweep 
the scene in the years to come. 

In the 'vacuum' of the eighties theatre directors beggan to look to 
literature for material. ‘'Odalala’, Devannoru Mahadeva's novellette, was 
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among the first to be scripted as a play by C. G. Krishnaswamy who also 
directed the effort. The production of the play was a brilliant success, 
marking CGK as a capable director in the naturalistic mould, the play had 
remote echoes of Samudaya's 'Mother’ without, the slow evolution of the 
mother into a conscious leader of working people. Being naturalistic it was 
a description, a moving one, of the travails of an old woman. but it could not 
rise beyond the melodramatic dictates of naturalism. "Tabarana Kathe’ by R. 
Nagesh too was an attempt at adapting literature to theatre. This time it was 
a short story by Poorachandra Tejaswi. Another short story by him 'Kubi 
Mattu lyala’, too, was adapted. the borrowal has continued and attempts have 
been made to adapt Masti's 'Chikaveerarajendra’ for the stage. 

Among those who wrote independent plays the names of H. S. 
Shivaprakash, Ki Ram Nagaraj have come to the fore. Kambar and Karnad, 
too, have written plays which do notconstitute any significant departure from 
their former style and substance. Shivaprakash's first play 'Mahachaitra' was 
directed by CGK. 'Mahachaitra’ is a voyage into the mind of the era when 
Basavanna lived and spread his philosophy of life. the tone is lyrical-epic, 
overlaid with a mystical ethos. The play explores the mental states of people 
in battle for faith hardly understood. It shows the stark difference between 
intention and reality, the vulgarisation of 4 teaching as a consequence of the 
needs of history. Basava's followers would like to have adhered to the path 
of non-violence and love. But real politik compels them to play the game of 
Bijala, the king whose suspicions have been fueld by priests of the old order. 
The game history dictates is violence, either slow and unrelenting, or swift 
and bloody. But, the play suggests that there is something that survives 
immediate history to become a beacon of the future: the concept of the 
‘Mahamane'’. the flame kept alight by Neclambike, who emerges as the truce 
follower of Basava's teachings. The play is full of metaphor and constantly 
appeals to the deeper potential in man, the potential to apprehend the 
beautiful and the eternal truth in the flotsam of detail. The play's production 
_ by CGK wentagainst the tone of the play and did not therefore leave a lasting 
impression. butit was an experience that haunts and in its haunting demands 
thinking about even to this day. In his attempt CGK confused spectacle with 
drama and often the more subtile elements were subdued by the grandeur of: 
the spectacle. But credit must go to CGK for conceptualising a largely 
non-thematic play and bringing forth some of the principal suggestions of 
play. 

Shivaprakash's second play, 'Tipu sultan’, was cast in the mould of a 
myth. Evil and Good are represented by Mir Sadiq and Tipu resepctively. 
But since history has a grounding effect, neither of the two could rise to the 
symbolism intended by the author. Indeed the author forecloses the potential 
for the development of Mir Sadiq by imposing a higher threshold on him thus 
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precluding any possibility of goodness in him. 

His recent play ‘'Manteswami Katha Prasanga’ really marks the 
launching of Shivaprakash as a playwright in its full sense. Using the 
traditional folk and ragale styles of narrative, the play portrays the lord of the 
rubbish heap, Manteswamy, through his voyage on the earth, prolonging his 
life only in order to fight the emergence of Kali, the evil aspect of Time. It 
has a series of miracles which form the loci for the struggle of man with his 
ego and his sexuality. Mateswami is both a narrative of the voyage and a 
pointer to the idea of the dialectics of man and the world outside as 
represented within him, It is a dialectics of the world and man in the non- 
vedantic sense. The play recently produced by Suresh Anagalli has been well 
received and marks the beginning of a genre not hitherto scen on the 
Kannada stage. 

Ki Ram Nagaraj wrote two plays, ‘Neegikonda Samsa' and 
‘Kaalajnani Kanaka’, both of which were brought to stage by CGK. 
Neegikonda...' is a play about Samsa, the first modern playwright in 
Kannada who wrote over 20 plays, most of them about the royal Mysore 
family's great kings, especilly Kantirava Narasaraja Wodcyar. Ki Ram's play 
explores Samsa's enduring passion for freedom from the British and his 
disappointment with the contemporary Mysore rulers for their degenerate 
truckling to the colonisers. It shows Samsa's yearning as a pathological 
category, expressing itself through a persecution mania. Samsa Is said to 
have been obsessedw ith the police and saw in everybody a potential police 
spy. This has been beautifully brought out in the play through a conflation 
of time and the confusion of characters in the play. but the play has a wakness 
for excessive rhetoric which, it seems, was dictated by the author's own 
deisre to be authentic to detail. A strange coincidence or perhaps deliberate 
that Ki Ram too gets involved with the details of history like Samsa himself 
who went to elaborate lengths confirming details of the history of the Mysore 
rulers. But the play is written in a fresh style and has interesting theatrical 
possibilities. the same cannot be said of his other play ‘Kaalajnani Kanaka’ 
which is a simplistic narrative of the life and impact of Kanakadasa. The 
~ author here seems to want to scientise the myths surrounding the saint-bard's 
life and thereby appear ‘rational’ - a disease that has afflicted many in the last 
thirty or so years. 

Ki Ram characterises Kanaka as the hero in the process of transfor- 
mation: from a warrior to a denier of violence; from the head of a tribe of 
shepherds to the 'slave' of Adi Keshava. But those surrounding him have 
been depicted as ever-willing followers of Kanaka, both before his transfor- 
mation and after as well. In a such a scenario Kanaka’s real-life sturggles 
have been trivialised for lack of a formidable adversary. The true potential 
of any debate with the Vedic order is achieved only when the Vedic order is 
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endowed with the power it indeed has wielded over people in the cultural 
expanse of the land, Only then, given the fact that such a struggle is being 
waged, can polemic rise to the level of persuasion. This unfortunately does 
not take place. 

The two plays, one by Girish Karnad and the’ other by Chan- 
drashekhara Kambara, take off on a similar folk story. In both there is some 
sort of a dichotomy involving the body and the soul. In Kamabar's play the 
division is opportunistic and does not serve any purpose excepting that of 
sustaining the play's structure. There is no pretension toward anything. But 
that can notitself be a virtue as otherwise the play would become an elaborate 
excuse for sophisticated titillation. The body, in Kambar;s play, is identified 
with the sexual urge. This motif recurs so many times in the play that it seems 
an obsession with the author. the play does not recognise any other qualities 
that behove the body save the sexual; only once there is the suggestion that 
the body is an amalgam of the five elements. what is the aim of the elemental 
force in man? The play does not explore the meaning of elementality as 
something that creates a direct unmediated link with the cosmos. This is the 
motif in all cosmogonies. There is also an inconsistency in the play : when 
the body of the prince is split in two, the spirit of the woman who has become 
part of the body-soul of the prince suffers no split. The woman, Sampige, 
who marries the prince, somewhere at the end speaks of her feeling a sense 
of widowhood. This is not the same as division. It is an imposition which 
is social and not organic. In this sense even if the author intended to discuss 
the mind-body dichotomy, he fails miserably in following up the logic, prin- 
_cipally explored by philosophers like Gilbert Ryle, in its inspiratorial 
direction. The good thing about the play is its stylistic finesse. But that alone 
cannot mitigate the overt, uninhibited tendency to provide lurid accounts of 
the sexual fantasies of its characters, At least six characters in the play are 
devoted to the development of this motif, with three of them forming the 
subplot, which usually is a theatrical technique and little else. 

Kambar is unable to resolve the dichotmoy in any significant manner 
and therefore resorts to annihilation of the protagonists. In the western lore 
the dichotomy is sustained as an entity. Even in the sciences this appears as 
the uncertainty principle in physics. In myth the dichotomy has a larger 
resolving reason : the cosmicprinciple. For Kambar, the only way out is 
death, an exit route that is familiar to us through popular cinema. When we 
speak of folklore, folk art, folk symbolism, it is natural for us also to become 
aware of the large myths folk traditions bring us, as folk wisdom, teaching 
us, for instance, that there is a balance to be maintained between the spiritual 
and the sensual aspects of the individual if one wants to live a good life. When 
modern day artists or writers use folk myth they are reworking an anony- 
mously created work of art. Given a medium and a readymade story, a 
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reworker has the minimum responsibility to imbue his work with the spirit 
of the times. Otherwise the work becomes a surrogate for bawdiness, 
especially since the sexual motifs in folk art are quite frank and direct. We 
must ask whether Kambar and the likes of him. have “ate aie such a 
responsibility? 

In Karnad's 'Nagamandala' the story is far less involved. It is a story 
of a man, his wife, an old woman who purveys magic potions and the 
surrogate serpent-husband lured by a spell wrongly cast. The surrogate's 
affair with the wife is discovered through a pregnancy, just as it happens in 
Kamabar's play. there is a test to be passed and the wife accepts it : She will 
lure the serpent in his dwelling. She passes the test for the serpent is none 
other than her surrogate lover and thus the husband becomes her slave. In the 
process she is regarded divine, a devi. Karnad too resolves the problem 
through the death of the surrogate, condemning the real one to a lifetime's 
servitude. The author shuns overt sexual motifs and has keen sense of drama 
which lifts the play from total banality. 

The time now is opportune for us to review the proclaimed ‘touch- 
stones of Kannada amateur theatre. 

First of all, "Tughlak' which was described as watershed in Kannda 
theatre: Muhammad, the sultan of Delhi, was read by critics as a man with 
a grand vision, ruter whose political sympathies are born in real politik and 
_ not ideologics dictated by any religious Imetaphysics. But hindisght sug- 

gests that Mohammed was an impatient man guided by whims which took on 
obsessive forms and whose preferences were for the intellectual rather than 
the emotional side of man. He was willing to forgive a provincial governor 
who was a master of chess; he was able to admire the guile and the realistic, 
however perverse, worldview of an impostor; he even saw in the impostor an 
alter ego. Overall, his manipulations stemmed from the deisre to play an 
inteclectual chess game with his people regardless of the suffering it caused 
to the 'pawns' and ‘pieces’. He comes through as ruthless with regard to 
anyone who even so much as hints at being a potential manipulator ; his own 
mother, is not spared. His affections lie with his Vazir who is himself a 
champion of the theory that politics isa game tobe played only by those who 
can calculate every move and for whom nobody, not even the master, is 
beyond suspicion. Mohammad's fondness for Plato, Socrates and unmen- 
tioned Chinese writers and his love of Jalaluddin Rumi's poetry are among 
the only contradictions in his character. And not suprisingly--- it is in 
consonance with the tone of the play----the only one to survive the entire 
ordeal is a witness, not a participant, that is, the historian Barni. The witness 
motif is the germ of indifference not detachment, and a modern counterpart 
of the chronicler. Muhammad thus does not tolerate anybody capable of 
emotion and favours those with intcllcctual abilities. Seen in such light 
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'Tughlak' represents the chos of the rational which took strong roots in some 
of our intellectuals. Such a preference can be seen in many other Karnad 
plays. Though the express purpose of a ruler or a government is that of 
ensuring them a better life, there occurs the inversion that intention is 
justification unto itself and therefore to be celebrated. The people, by 
implication, are idiots who are unable in any manner whatsoever to prevent 
one individual tyrant from carrying out his will. The irony is that the will 
concerns the people and they contradict themselves by according the ruler's 
will legitimacy. 

Asaplay 'Tughlak' is indeed a brilliant play. But as areference point 
it expresses a cynicism which only indifferent individuals can take pride in. 
Inso faras a play must transmita sense of possibility--- this is debatable, but 
lam of this opinion and hence this perspective---to an audience such as ours 
who in these times increasingly feel a sense of being cheated a change in the 
mood of a creative work is a must. In this sense "Tughlak’ expresses an 
unshakable morbidity. . 

‘Jo Kumaraswamy' by Kambar is often described as the beginning of 
the amalgamation of folk and the modern in Kannada theatre. It is to be 
femembered, as pointed out earlier, that folk means anonymous authorship 
and its reworking can be regarded creative if it can offer some insights into 
modern or contemporary life. Brecht, for instance borrowed havily from 
folk, mainly from Easter peoples, but he reworked them with a mastery that 
rendered his works into parables. In'Jo...' Kambar exploits the phallic mouf 
throughout to suggest, if such a reading can indeed be made, that the ultimate 
victory in a society with strong imbalances will be of the virile as equated 
with the right. The evil, in this instance the Gowda, is impotent and gullible. 
The virile (Basya who "tugged at the sarees of girls on the second day after 
birth...") is not only full of seed freely dispensed-- and there is none in the 
village save the 'Gowditi' who has not received it---but is full of the wile 
needed to beat the evil forces with. Even in death--- Basya is hacked in the 
end---the virile sprays the fertile earth with its seeds which sprout in a lush 
harvest. Only the naive would see meanings beyond these trivial ones. If one 
were to Say that the play is entertaining--- whatever that may mean---it would 
not be a wrong thing because the play has a linguistic component that excels 
in flashes. But to go to the extent of comparing Kamabar's plays to those of 
Brecht---- as some have done---simply because Brecht also uses folk themes, 
would be trying to gild the crow. For too long has this 'standard' of 'folk' genre 
dominated the scene. It is high time a new | Shsacmi: is given to folk which 
will transcend such pretensions. 

The plays of Sriranga are perhaps the only ones which come through 
as authentic. Sriranga expermented with theatre medium with the intensity 
rarely come across in other writers. His plays simultaneously explore the 
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medium and his immediate social milieu, and thus become the embodiment 
of the spirit of his times. In In 'Kelu Janamejaya' for instance Sriranga 
explores the motive forces of society with a logical severity that finally lays 
bare the caim of ‘experience’ (old man), ‘enthusiasm’ (young woman) and 
‘common sense' (common man). He cahmpions the cause of the common man 
while giving due credit to each of other motive forces. The author also 
establishes a relationship between the actors, the audience and the ‘su- 
tradhara' not as mere device but as something integral to what he wants to 
convey. Shorn of pretensions his play provokes a sense of inadequacy that 
can be only fulfifled if all the four forces are combined into an organic unity. 
Many of his plays take off on different themes, including sex education--- 
which for instance is quite frank and unvoyeuristic--- and he deliberately 
shuns double entendre, the forte of many others. There isa great deal to learn 
from Sriranga's plays, though at times they tend to be esoteric. But for us in 
the nineties, if we are to choose from a museum of the past, the best 
recommended would be Sriranga. | 
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Prof. Ti. Nam. Srikantaiah 


Prof. Ti. Nam. Srikantaih was amongthe towering personalities on the 
kannada Navodaya literary scene. He won the esteem of literature lovers with 
his quict briliance. He was born in Teerthapura in Chikkanayakanahalli taluk 
of Tumkur district. This land is famed for its coconut tree, referred to as 'Kal- 
pavriksha’, the eternal tree of plenty. Just as a coconut tree strikes root inthe 
earth, grows tall, sprouts fronds and bears fruit, Ti. Nam. Sri strck root in the 
soil of scholarship, sprouted wings of imagination and stood tall in the 
literary world. 

An outstanding student, Ti. Nam. Sri won gold medals, passed the 
English and Kannada M.A. exams witha firstclass, and taught himself San- 
skrit. Rajecting a civil Services job that came his way, he chose to teach. he 
became a guiding light to innumerable students. He gave invaluable works 
in poetry, prose, literary criticism, research, grammar and editing. 

Ti. Nam. Sri had equal interest in creative and non-creative writing. 
Buthe entered the world of Kannada literature asa poct, through the first-ever 
collection of love poems in Kannada, 'Olume’. but later, he chose to work 
in non-creative fields. However, he did not lose touch with the poct within. 
Thus, his writing never became lustreless, boring or pedantic. On the 
contrary, it became a pleasant blend of scholarship and imagination. 

The mainf fields of Ti. Nam. Sri.'s interest were rescarch, literary 
criticism, grammar, prosody and linguistics. Although his output in these 
fields was small, its merit was exemplary. 

The unassuming shcolarship that comes from Ti. Nam. Sri's ability to 
write witha knowledge of Kannada, English and Sanskri is amazing. His 
writing was small in quantity on account of his uncomprising quest for 
perfection. But whatever he wrote was written with conviction and equilib- 
rium. 

With his multi-lingual scholarship, humility, truth-secking and un- 
derstanding critical consciousness, researcher's sense of balance and lucid 
descriptive ability, Ti.Nam.Sri had achtieved a unique integrity both in 
speech and writing. Pampa, the first great Kannada poct, has described 
himselfas a soft-spoken man of few, yet pleasant, words. If there was anyone 
on the Navodaya literary scene who could match this description, it was Ti. 
Nam. Sri. 

Ti. Nam. Sri's ‘Bharatiya Kavya Meemamse’, which has been given 
the Karnatka Government's Pampa Award, is Ti. Nam. Sri's magnum opus. 
Written after long years of study and thought, the book has been described 
as a maunmental source book by Kuvempu. Based on the poetic theories of 
several Sanskrit theoreticians, Ti. Nam. Sri has presented a comprehensive 
study. There has been no such study in any other Indian language. It is 
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the fruit of Ti. Nam. Sri's literary panance and richly deserves the Pampa 
Award. | 

In describing and commenting on the various disputes and arguments 
of the Sanskrit theoreticians, Ti. Nam. Sri has not given us a bitter dose of 
scholarship. On the contrary, he has made the study invigorating with his 
knowledge of various literatures and disciplines. His work not only gives a 
highly competent introduction to the tradition of Indian poetics, but also 
points to where new work ought ot be done. 

The Karnataka Government confers the Pampa Award on Ti. Nam. 
Sri with great happiness, pride and respect. 

Translated by S. R. Ramakrishna 


Citation Presented on the occasion of Conferring The Pampa Award 

by the Government of Karnataka. 
-Written by Dr. G. S. Sivarudrappa, President of Karnataka Sahitya 
Academy, Bangalore. 
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Relationship 


Many in this world, I have seen, 

Their love did not enshroud me. 

My love's abode was with my kin; 

They did not this new passion enkindle wathin. 
The glance of the beauties of the world 

Those arrows couldn't touch my heart 

How could you alone capture my imagination 
And with your love enfetter? 


Neither had I known, you nor seen, nor heard 
Neither were you of my kin 

I did not play with you in child hood. 

We knew not each other for long 

I have not helped you; nor have you known 
The hard days of my past and that gloom. 
How could fate bind us in love 

our relationship being new? 


At your first sight my heart throbbed. 

It became a spring of all the navarasas. 

Then opened up my syore of love- 

in the depths of my heart and invisible till then. 
The incredible event changed my life. 

The thrill of love at first sight, I learnt from it, 
You are my great teacher. 

The love-bud that sprouted in 

The twilight of the lives of yore has 

In the early marning of this life 

Blossomed with the touch of the first light of the sun 
A hearts miracle, How can this occur in void? 


Translated by Kumuda .R 
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Love or Hate 


With others you mix with a smile 
But with me you always grumble 
What is this - love or hate? 


Whatever others say, you are delighted, 
But when I am playful, you are vexed; 
what is this -Love or hate? 


In aught I do, you find fault, 
A little error is enough to make you irate 
What is this - love or hate? 


My ardent love I express, you find me deceitful, 
My simple words, you say, lack in love. 
what is this - love or hate? 


I have complained, haven't I? 
For, even your hate, I love 
What is this- love or infatuation? 
Translated by B.S. Rajrao 
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Relatives 
- I. N. Srikantaiah 


Who are relatives? . 
"What a silly question? Even tiny toddlers know who relatives are!" 


Don't redicule me. What a complex question this is becomes evident in a 


moment. 

You may say ina hurry that father-in-law, brother-in-law, mother-in- 
law, nephew-these are relatives, Those with a sholarly bent of mind might 
even arrive at a definition assuming that blood relations are all relatives. 
However, the mystery of "relativity" cannot be circumscribed by a single 
theory! It is obvious that our parents’ blood is running in our veins. but are 
they "relatives"? Just imagine that you - an educated modern young man - are 
Wlaking about in the city of Bangalore with your father and a friend of yours 
mects you and asks the question, "Who is this"? pointing to your father. Do 
you reply, ‘A relative’ Can you imagine the terrible consequences of such 
rashness? Haven't many families been broken because of such replics given 
by some wonderful sons? 

"There is no relative like a mother, there is no taste like the taste of 
salt" is alright as a saying. But gobble a fistful of salt just like thart; treat 
your mother like a relative. Then you will know salt transcends taste: mother 
transcends being a relative. 

Let alone parents. How about children? There many have been a 
great soul or two who referred to his father as a kinsman or as "the priest 
who performs the pooja at our place". It is also possible that a father mi ght 
have disowned his son. But he would never have committed the sin of 
referring to his son as a "relative". 

Now, is it possible to refer to one's wife as a "relative"? The very 
thought is dismissed with a smile immediately. there is absolutely no scope 
for argument here. The heart would have reached a verdict before the mind 
can even think about it. 

Alrihgt, then, can we call brothers as "relatives'? After all, there is the 
proverb - “When they are born, they are brothers, when they grow up they 
are rival cousins. That cousins are notoriously spiteful creatures is a time- 
honoured truth. If misfortune strikes, brothers may metamorphosize them- 
selves into cousins but under no circumstances will they ever degenerate into 
"relatives". Observe the difference between consins and relatives. You 
cultivate rivalry towards cousins but you are indifferent to relatives. (In very 
rare cases, there may be perceived a semblance of affection. Perchamce, if 
you are cruel, you may nurture ill-feeling towards your cousins; you may 
envy their good fortune, which feeling is of course reciprocated with equal 
gusto and enthusiasm. they will out-envy your envy and would love to see 
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you utterly ruined. but relatives are a different species altogether. You don't 
hate them. You make polite enquiries about their welfare and shower 
hospitality on them when they visit you. Would any cousin-rival approach 
you even if he is about to die? 

So the question comes back "who are relatives?" 

Not parents, neither wife and children nor brothers and sisters. those 
who are blood relations of the aforesaid are our "relatives". You father's 
sister is your maternal aunt. Yours wife's father is your father-in-law. These 
are your "relatives". It follows that you should remove from your list of 
"relatives" those who are immediate blood-relations. Only those who are at 
least once - removed quality deserve to be considered as “relatives”. 

Thereby hangs a tale. In this complex concept of "relatives", as there 
is a limit of proximity, there is no corresponding limit of distance. As we get 
farther and farther away, we get lost in the jungle. We not only get lost there 
but we will find that it is endless. Anybody who talks to us attains the status 
ofa “relative”. Your annt- i.e your mother's younger sister - you admit is 
your "relative". What about her husband? His younger brother? This 
younger brother's father-in-law's son? This son's wife's matcrnal annt's 
husband? Certainly, all these are "relatives", are they not? You know that this 
aforesaid - ultimate relative - came to your wedding. You hadn't either seen 
him nor known his name earlier. You didn't even know that such a person 
existed on the force of the earth. So what? Did you ignore and neglect him 
and reject him by declaring - "You are not myrclative". You treated him with 
utmost respect and solicitude, fed and feasted him with great care, That was 
_ the modus operandi which earned for you your good name. 

Those who live in Mysore will surely reap the benefits of the joys of 
entertaining "relatives" during the Navarathri season. If the master of the 
house is not quite well, the situation assumes an additional dimension. With 
each train arriving at the station, the stature of the host keeps on diminishing 
correspondingly. During the season the stream of special trains is unending 
- from the Bangalore side, from Arsikere side, from Chamarajanagar side, 
etc. And by every train "relatives" arrive. Every day it is a mass-feeding 
ritual at home. By the time the Navarathri season is over, every member of 
the family would feel like having undertaken and successfully completed an 
Aswamedhayaga. 

Of all, relations, the relationship between the father-in-law and son- 
in-law is unique. If all the other relationship are governed by the principle 
of indifference, what characterizes the relationships between father-in-law 
and son-in-law is the principle of hostility. An individual who suffered 
because of you in the previous birth is surely reborn now as your son-in-law, 
or your father-in-law, just in order to take revenge on you. Some say that all 
sons-in-law are evil and all fathers-in-law are good. This is surely a 
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prejudiced view and I don't accept it. If the father-in-law is good, the son- 
in-law is evil, if the son-in-law is good, the father-in-law is evil. this is the 
usual, normal situation. It is possible that in many cases, both are evil. But 
itis impossible to see both of them being good. Seeing both of them being 
good and obtaining the horn of a horse have equal chances. Even if both of 
them are good to all the others in the world, just between the two of them, they 
hate each other's sight. This seems to be a law of nature. There is a Sanskrit 
poem which describes the congenital enmity between cow and tiger, ele- 
phant and lion, horse and buffalo etc. If the author was observant, he would 
have included an additional pair of species - father-in-law and son-in-law. 
Whether the son-in-law and the father-in-law were good friends before the 
marriage, or whether they were strangers as it happens mostly these days at 
the time of "Kashiyatre" it is inevitable that the father-in-law washes the feet 
of the son-in-law in water mingled with his tears. In many cases the reason 
may be the dowry system. However it was not always in existence. Even 
now it is not prvalent in many places. But how is it that the enmity has 
existed since time immemorial? 

People are generally hapy where "relatives" are concerned. Has 
anyone ever thought about an extremely curious fact? How many of your 
"relatives" are-your friends? And to turn around the question, how many of 
your friends are your relatives?” A relative will never be a friend. True 
friendship is ever born beyond the pale of blood-kinship. Don't ever make 
your dear friend your "relative" through a marriage alliance. If you do, that 
is the end of your friendship. There is a reason for this. The foundation of 
friendship is love and honesty. The foundation in the case of relatives is 
respect and reserve. How can the twain ever meet? Can you long bare your 
heart to a relative as you do to a friend? Can you flirt with a relative as you 
do with a friend? You are always apprehensive of relatives, lest they should 
slander you. You are always on your best behaviours, hiding your defects 
from them. When relatives are visiting you, the special mats, rugs and 

blankets that are carefully preserved and put away suddenly see the light of 
day. Though on other days your wife wears a ragged saree, when she serves 
food to the relatives who are visiting, she wears a resplendent saree with ay 
special border. Even if ther is no rice left for the morrow and the debt in the 
grocer's shop is mounting like poison, somehow or the other, you procure 
sugar, coffee-powder etc., and prepare a delicious treat for your relatives ." 
A feast for the son-in-law, the leftovers for the father-in-law" sings the son g. 

The sequel is obviou. "The debt for the son..." 
Translated by S. Ramaswamy 


Indian Poetics 


G. S. Sivarudrappa 

Professor T. N. Srikantiah's Indian Poetics is his masterpiece as Sri 
Kuvempu has described it in his foreword. This is undoubtedly the only work 
in Kannada on Indian Poetics which is so comprehensive, simple and 
scholarly and at the same time indicative of the amount of work that has to 
be done in this direction which makes it a pioneering work of a great master. 
The work was actually written in 1942 but published in 1953. Though this 
book appeared nearly a quarter of acentury ago and considerable work in the 
field has been done in Kannada the work enjoys an unparalleled significance 
with another work of this nature yet to appear cither to excel it or supplement 
it. As we know, no other Indian language has produced sucha comprehensive 
work on Indian Poetics; certainly not English. 

The author of Indian Poetics T. N. Sri had several interests and tastes. 
He was proficient in the language and literature of Kannada, Sanskrit and 
English; a researcher with a modern outlook; linguist and excellent critic; 
and above all, more than a sahridaya, a poct himsclf. Indian Poctics is the 
outcome of such scholarly acumen and wisdom of its author. 

In a way T.N. Sri's work is a scholarly adventure which tries to 
communicate in Kannada the entire history of fifteen hundred years and 
more of Indian Poetics. It is extraordinary in the sense it deals with the 
periodical development in the history of Indian Poetics with reference to 
various rhetoricians and works on rhetoricians and the debetes and counter- 
debates that took place in these works as well as the individual contributions 
made by these eminent critics - the poised introduction to all this and an 
objective and balanced estimate of the essence of Indian Poctics is the main 
feature of this work. T. N. Sri very appropriately makes a statement (p. 55) 
that ‘Rasa-Dhvani-Aucitya: this is the Gayatri of Poctics'’. Indian Poetics can 
be regarded as the commentary on this Gayatri. 

The work is written with a major bearing on Sanskrit treatises on 
Poetics and an independent chapter on such works in Kannada is appended. 
The book can be divided into three Parts - the first part dealing with the 
growth of rhetoric, the second dealing with poctry, poetand sahridaya and the 
third about rasa, dhvani and Aucitya. With independent chapters on alankara 
and riti the work would have been more comprehensive but that the auother 
has incidentally brought in these two for discussion is same solace. 

Throught out the work one gets the feeling of a floating voyage on the 
stream of poetics which "in its long history of fifteen hundred years has 
shown, here as a streak, there as a rich stream, now forking and then coming 
together but has never dried up but on the contrary has flown with an unusual 
majesty". (p. 120) one does not, however, get introduced to its history by 
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taking this path, but one comes to know about the achievement and limila- 
tions of various aestheticians and poeticians. Our attention has been drawn 
to the pioneering attempts in the growth of poctics: "As we know already. 
guna, dosa and alankara first figure in Bharathai's Natya Sastra (p. 19)" In 
all the clasical works on Dramaturgy the first time Shanta Rasa figures is in 
Udbhata's Kavyalankara Sara Sangraha' (p. 32) No Rhetorician prior to 
Vamana had contemplated on the 'soul' of poetry’ (p. 33) On the subject of 
poetic convention Rajashekara is the pioneering master’ (p. 38); ' That the 
grammarions who are disreputed as being dry and hollow have inspired this 
great poctic principle through the theory of 'Sphot'a is surprising.... Dhvani 
as a word emerged from this. (p. 55, 56, 58). It was Vamana who first 
proponded the theory of ‘Riti’ as well as Vaidharbi, Gowdi and Panchali' (p. 
63). 'The only work (Sarswathi Kanthabharana) which has unified in it the 
features of both poetry and drama is the first of its kind in the history of 
poetics’ (p. 95). When we observe these statements we realise the author's 
capabilities as a researcher to recognise the original attemptis in the 
thousand year history of poetics after careful winnowing and siiting. Also the 
expressions, ‘based on our knowledge’ 'as we now know’, suggest the 
researcher's caution and care as well as his humility. 

The way professor Srikantiah introduces the rhetoricians as well as 
the main features of their works and the philosophical background of these 
writers is astonishing. The work is noteworthy because of the author's 
evaluation of the various schools of criticism in the following manner: 

"Kshemendra's discussion of Aucitya makes pleasant reading 

but it does not excel Dhvranyaloka so far as poetic principle is 

concerned.” (p. 176) 

"Kuntaka's Vakrokti has travelled towards Dhvani but has 

stopped midway." (p. 88) 

"The credit of establishing the monorchy of the poetic king- 

dom goes to the propounders of Dhvani" (p. 55) 

"Tne alankarikas have picked up shells at the bottom of the sea, 

not measured the floor of the ocean.” (p. 43) 

"This writing is interesting; attractive. Butif we take everyhin 

we have discussed so far into consideration this cannot carry 

the weight of a principle.” - 

In these words we can observe the author's efficient analysis of the 
principle works of poetics, the concepts and theories which will serve as a 
comprehensive account of Indian Poetics and also its critical assessment. 

Indian Poetics is a work which is pleasant to read but known for its 
adroitness. Our Alankarikas have always liked to say things in the sutra style. 
Profesor Srikantiah undergoing their experiences himself uses the sutra style 
even in his own exposition. For cxample, he says that Dandi's ‘Marga’ is 
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Vamana's 'riti' and comments that the word is new, so is its status’ (p. 33) Also 
when he says: 

"The essence of poetry is ironic suggestion which may be non- 

verbal but surfaces to consciousness." (p. 51) 

"Irony which stands as supreme and centrol to poetry is known 

as dhvani" (p. 52) 

"The soul of poetry is rasa; the poetic body that finds its 

manifestation is dhvani; the compatibility between body and 

soul is Aucitya. rasa-Dhvani-aucitya: This is the Gayatri of 

Poetics" (p. 55) 

"The body of poetry is word; but all words are not poctry” (p. 

136) 

"Imagination leads to vision and creation at the same" (p. 166) 

"To verbalise the non-verbal poetic expericnce is the business 

of the poct." (p. 171) 
such statements abound in Indian Poetics and they speak for the author's 
ability to communicate profound ideasin such informal and simple language. 

Indian Poetics is a scholarly treatise but written not in a dry, insipid, 
knit-brow style but written with a close awareness of the subject inastyle that 
attracts the reader to come closer to it... There are words in poctry and words 
in treatises, but there is a difference. The world in a treatise renders the 
stipulated meaning and rests but the word in poctry echoes and reechoes 
several meanings. To the author 'the word in a treatise is like a labourer on 
wages who does the assigned work and then rests.' (p. 49). Rajashekara, 
dealing with the features of poctry cites eight of them and says they are all 
like mothers to poctry. Prof. S. rikantiah observes with fine insight that in 
this galaxy of mothers 'Prathibha’ is the only real mother of poetry, the others 
are step mothers or midwives. In the creation of poetry the contribution of 
these is indirect: sometimes the child is starved with too much of care by these 
surrogate mothers.’ (p. 183). Yetagain he compares prathibha with a spider's 
web. 'The poet's prathibha is like a spider. Though it creates wonderful webs 
out of its own bower it has to rely on the outside world for its inner material.’ 
(p. 167) To establish the relationship between Rasaand Prathibha the author 
presents this anlogy: 'Prathibha is like a galloping horse but the rider who 
wields the whip to make itrun o turn and who steadies its course is Rasavesha. 
(p. 176) While discussing the principles of Dhvani one comes across the 
subject of ‘Gunibhuthavyangya’. This means where suggestion becomes 
prominent it is Dhvani, where suggestion is present but does not become 
prominent and supports the stated word it is gunibhuthavyangya. The 
author clarifies this by giving an example. It is like a king who has come to 
attend his servants wedding accompanies the servant in the wedding proces- 
sion and thus enhances the glory of it; similarly the suggestive word supports 
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the stated word. The way Prof. Srikantiah draws examples from the film 
world is very interesting. In his discourse on Shanta Rasa he takes up the 
word Shama which is the Sthayi of Shanta, What is Shama? It is the 
permanent neutral state of the soul. This is compared to the silver screen’. (p. 
437) Similarly on the process of understanding the total meaning of a 
sentence or a poem he draws an example from the modern world: 

‘When we see a galloping horse we get the feeling that all its four legs 
are off the ground at the same time in the way it charges ahead in the air. But 
when we sce it in slow motion even the winged horse we notice is doing it by 
setting foot on the ground one by one. The same with the word and its 
dealings. (p. 339) 

In the same context he gives another anology which is extraordinary: 

“When you see a lighted bulb you notice filaments which are con- 
stantly burning. But when you notice the same thing from the corner of your 
eye you see the current passing in bits and with restraint and not spontane- 
ously. The same with the word and its dealings.’ (p. 339) 

We can make out from these examples and anologies the interesting 
reading that the work as a whole makes while clarigying the most difficult 
and tough ideas and concepts. Apart from these stray comparisons, the entire 
history of Indian Poetics, its growth and the prominence Rasa theory 
acquired gradually is described graphically. 

“If we compare poctry with a temple, the Alankarikas spent all their 
time circamambulating the outer wall; they considered even rasa as one of 
the figures carved on the outer wall. With the iti school rasa entered the 
temple but did not get its prominence. Probably it can be compared to the 
door guard at the sanctorum. It is only the dhvani critic who realised the 
merit of rasa and placed it on the inner pedestal of the poctic sanctorum as 
the principal deity. Even so it won't be an exaggeration to say that Abhi- 
navagupta was the one who breathed life into this deity. Bhatta Nayaka, 
Mahima Bhatta and others are all devoteres of this deity with a difference in 
the mode of worship between them and the dhvani critics. As for the job of 
itemising rasa as a Salient feature of poetry it was left for Vishwanatha 
(p. 126) : 

Nowhere do we find such a fine illustrative discussion of the various 
schools of Indian Poetics, and the prominence they gave to rasa in their 
treatise on poetry. One can also see the comparative approach made by the 
author between two rhetoricians, the similarities and contrasts as well as a 
balanced estimate of Indian and western poetics. For example: Vamanas riti 
is after all anew word for Dandinis ‘marga’ (p. 33) "In the west we find that 
theforic, poetics and aesthefier grew independently whereas with us these 
three disciplines are never divided and classified seperately." (p. 7-8) "In 
western poetics, the debate whether poctry is imitative or creative, whether 
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it should be realistic or metaphysical has gone on, in India also we had a 
similar debate among the ancient rhetoricians" (p. 207) 

In western asthetics the recent concept of physical distance surpris- 
ingly comes very close to our ‘sadharanikarna’ (p. 383). 

Thus we sce Indian poetics is a poineering work for future scholars to 
continue in this tradition of making a comparative study of Indian and 
Western poctics. 

Another important contribution of this scholarly work is the attention 
given to the use of the appropriate and precise word in Kannada in relation 
to its English equivalent. For example some use ‘Bhavane' and 'Kalpane' for 
imagination but 'Bhavane' is ‘contemplation, meditation’ (see Rasagan- 
gadhara) and 'Kalpane' is after all the equivalent of fancy or conception’ (p. 
162) Such concern for the accuracy and precision in the use of critical 
terminology shows prof. Srikantiah's contribution in the direction of purify- 
ing the critical dialect. Also the need for bringing in modem psychological 
approaches to have a better understanding of Indian Poetics is also empha- 
sised. The world of art is often compared to a dream world (p. 372-375). 
"How many rasa’s are there? What are they’... what are the permanent 
vasanas in human consciousness? What are the differences betwee emo- 
tions? what about blended emotions? Among these which are going to be 
prominent in modern civilized life? Which are going to be related to ultimate 
volues? Which are the ones that the poets and playwrights have primarily 
treated in their works? - these are some of the questions that compcl us to look 
at Bharatha's fleeting and permanent emotions and aesthetic experiences 
itself from a modern, scientific outlook also. Such foresight and experience 
convinces us about the value of the work. 

The scholar's ability in drawing from various sources to illustrate his 
point of view, or comment is astonishing. The very translations from 
Samskrita and Prakrita poetry into Kannada that the author has made to use 
them as examples would form a good anthology of poetry. Not only from 
Samskrita and Prakrita do we find poems but they are drawn from old 
Kannada, Middle Kannada and modern Kannda poetry and the way prof. 
Srikantiah has critically analysed them shows his originality. This is an 
example from Pampa's Bharatha. Karna expresses his dissatisfaction in a 
very impolite manner when he comes to know that old Bhishma is made the 
commandant of the Kaurava army. But Bhishma is unperturbed and even 
praises Karna's loyalty to the throne and says: "Everyone gets his turn in this 
great war." Note the loaded word ‘turn' which goes beyond the pale of the 
meaning of the stated word here. It means that Karna will also get his turn to 
be the commandant later but not to win against Arjuna and the Pandavas. The 
great war goes on even after karna's fall and so much so what everyone on the 
Kauravas side gets is just the turn. 
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The relevance of this work is the applicability of the ancient principles 
and theories to contemporary and modern literature and the scholarly and 
critical expostions made by the author in assessing that literature is extraor- 
dinary reminding us of the approach made in practical criticism. On the 
whole the influence of this work on Kannada criticism is undoubtedly an 
effective one. 

One is struck by the unusual intellectual achievement of this work 
coming to the end of it. and begins to respect the great Indian critical tradition 
of one thousand years old. The work also hints at the woeful limitation when 
such a work is ignored on the part of modern critics. 

Prof. Srikantiah's wide scholarship, researcher's acumen, critical 
ability aesthetic sense that can lend fragrance to scholarship, a natural, honest 
and dispassionate demonstration - all these qualitics make Indian Poctics a 
great work of scholarship. 

Translated by C.N. Srinath 
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